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CULTURAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ORIENT 
AND THE OCCIDENT 


By Dr. STEPHEN P. DUGGAN 
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I their own country and, when they go 


Wien Mr. Hoover made his tour of the #»read to study, they should do so chiefly 


, . ‘or stgraduate work in researe ec] 
South American republies last year he ' postgraduate work in research, tech 


made a speech at Buenos Aires which em- nical and professional study. The reasons 


asized what had been preached for many 
s by those interested in better under- 
nding between the United States and 
Latin American republics, viz., that 
an understanding would depend upon 


for this attitude are obvious: First, the 
student of every country should first be 
grounded in the cultural heritage of his 
own civilization in which he is going to 
pass his life ; secondly, he is then more able 
ural rather than commercial coopera- evaluate intelligently the culture of the 
n. That is an attitude which deserves Country to which he goes to study and the 
eful consideration by the Institute of 


Pacifie Relations. This memorandum has OW! country. 
become in the United States that it may be 


elements of it valuable for adoption in his 
So strong has this opinion 
do not with its philosophical implications 


with certain practical considerations pointed out that of the 
fellowships that existed between the 


1,600 exchange 


which make for its success. 
\s the result of considerable discussion United States and foreign countries last 


nd conference upon the part of educators year the very great majority were graduate 
the United States interested in inter- fellowships. Another instance is that of 
national education since the close of the the Rhodes scholarships which began as 
great war when the number of foreign undergraduate scholarships and are now of 
students in the United States began its the postgraduate variety. Limitation of 
remarkable inerease, certain principles space prevents a further discussion of the 
have been generally accepted. The most raison d’étre of this principle. 
important of these is that it is better for 
students of all countries to complete their 
national system of education before going What is its application to educational 
abroad to study. Briefly, this means that, cooperation between the Orient and the 
generally speaking, students should re- Occident? Let us first consider the case 
ceive their undergraduate instruction in of Oriental students going to the western 
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countries and, for the purpose of this 
memorandum, to the United States, and 
especially Chinese students going to the 
United States. 

During the twentieth century thousands 
of Chinese students have studied in Ameri- 
can institutions of higher education. In 
most instances, they were undergraduate 
students, e.g., until very recently all the 
Boxer Indemnity students were under- 
graduate students. They stayed for 
periods varying from one to five years, 
usually a longer rather than a_ shorter 
period. They came at a time of life when 
they had not fully assimilated the culture 
of their own country and were very sus- 
ceptible to that of a foreign country. 
American educators are proud of the 
careers of many of these returned students, 
e.g., the members of the present Chinese 
cabinet who studied in American institu- 
tions. But they can not shut their eyes to 
the fact that years of residence in the 
United States caused many to become de- 
nationalized, to return to their country 
unable to make a proper reorientation and, 
in some cases, to become a liability rather 
than an asset to China in its period of 
reconstruction. Hence, they believe that 
the general principles mentioned above 
should apply to Chinese undergraduates. 
Additional reasons are also to be taken into 
consideration. 

(1) During the past twenty years ex- 
cellent native institutions of higher educa- 
tion, such as Nankai, have been founded 
or developed. Moreover, consolidation 
and development have taken place among 
missionary institutions and there have 
emerged splendid universities such as 
Yengching and Lingnan, to mention but 
two. It is true that during the period of 
civil war, let us hope just closed, native 
institutions have had a difficult time earry- 
ing on and it may be that a period of read- 
justment is still needed before the general 
principle mentioned above should be 
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adopted. But certainly the aim should }, 
to encourage Chinese students to « 
their undergraduate education at hoy 

as great an extent as possible. 

(2) In the early days of the ady 
Chinese students to American colle: 
colleges had prescribed curricula. |; 
sometimes necessary for a Chinese si 
to take an extra year in order to fi 
self for entrance, but once entered he 
along with his class. To-day, the 
ricula of the college are multi; 
organized primarily to suit the n 
American life. The Chinese underg: 
ate student frequently finds himself | 
their presence and flounders arow 
siderably before he can select the 
best adapted to his needs—and sometimes 
he is unable to do so at all. 

(3) The Chinese middle schools 
badly equipped to teach the sciences b) 
laboratory methods. Their pupils learn 
science out of books. When they co: 
the United States hoping to enter me 
and engineering and technical schools ger 
erally, they find themselves debarred 
that reason and must fall back to a lower 
class to make up their deficiencies, causing 
loss of time and resentment. The China 
Foundation is helping to remedy this sit 
ation in the native institutions of higher 
education where the Chinese student can 
be prepared for the advanced study he 
seeks to follow in the American university 

(4) In order to be of the greatest s 
vice to their country, an increasing ! 
ber of Chinese students are coming to the 
United States to study technical subjects 
For a similar reason, especially to help 
solve their rural problems, Korean stu- 
dents should be encouraged to come for 
practical training in agriculture, industrial 
chemistry, road building, and so forth 
rather than for the Ph.D. degree. ‘To con- 
form to the general principle mentioned 
above will be no hardship to the Chinese 
students coming to the United States 
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study technical subjects. Most Ameri- 
.an institutions require the completion of 
only the sophomore year for entrance to 
‘he technieal and professional schools, and 
eraduation from most Chinese universities 
is now considered the equivalent of com- 
nleting the sophomore year, and in some 
cases even of the junior year. It is of 
vreat importance that Oriental students 
studving technical subjects in American 
stitutions, especially the various branches 

engineering, should have the oppor- 

y, after the completion of their 
studies, to spend at least a year for practi- 

experience in industrial plants. The 

work student’’ movement, whereby prop- 
qualified graduates of the gymnasia 
of Germany and the Scandinavian coun- 

s are given special visa for a year’s 
sojourn in industrial plants in the United 
States, might readily be extended to Ori- 
ental students. The work of Mr. Bailie 
with Chinese students in this field has 
been very successful. 

}) Adopting the principles mentioned 
at the outset will stimulate institutions in 
China, both missionary and governmental, 
to conform to Chinese standards and sys- 
tems of organization instead of to Amer- 
ican, which they have been prone to adopt 
in the past. Arrangements can be made 
between the two systems, t.¢., the Chinese 
and the American, for a proper evalu- 
ition of work, which is now very diffi- 
eult. One of the real needs of the situa- 
tion is a list of Chinese institutions whose 
graduates can properly be admitted to 
graduate work in American institutions. 
In the admission of Chinese students to 
American institutions for graduate work 
certain substitutions might be allowed, e.¢., 
Chinese classics for Greek and Latin 
classies. These statements are made 
merely to indicate how the adoption of the 
general principle will help improve edu- 
cational cooperation between the East and 
the West. What is said about the relation 
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between China and the United States in 
these matters holds as between China and 
other western countries. 

American educators are very glad to 
receive Chinese students as they are glad 
to receive foreign students generally. But 
it will make for greater cultural coopera- 
tion if, generally speaking, such students 
come to the United States for postgradu- 
ate, technical or professional study, as is 
the case with most other foreign students. 
It will also help in the strengthening and 
development of the Chinese universities. 
The opinions expressed in this paper are 
not those of the writer only. Some years 
ago he held a round table conference on 
Chinese-American educational cooperation. 
There were present Dr. Paul Monroe and 
Dr. William F. Russell, of the International 
Institute of Teachers College; President 
Mary E. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke College ; 
President Ellen Fitz Pendleton, of Welles- 
ley College; President Frank J. Goodnow, 
of Johns Hopkins University; President 
Ernest D. Burton, of the University of 
Chicago; President Ada Comstock, of Rad- 
cliffe College; President Charles K. Ed- 
munds, of Lingnan University ; Dr. Lucius 
Porter, head of the Chinese department of 
Columbia University; President J. Leigh- 
ton Stuart, of Yengching University, and 
the writer. All these educators were fa- 
miliar with the situation as a result of 
personal observation in China. They were 
practically unanimous in the views ex- 
pressed in this memorandum. Since that 
conference much progress has been made, 
e.g., for the last few years the Boxer In- 
demnity fellowships have been upon a grad- 
uate basis and are open by competition to 
students from all Chinese colleges instead 
of being confined to students from Tsing 
Hua, the Boxer Indemnity college. But 
much remains to be done. 

(6) When students from any country 
are sent to educational institutions in an- 
other country upon scholarships, the 
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wisdom of granting the scholarships only 
to mature students becomes even more im- 
pressive. The aim in granting scholar- 
ships is to help those who have given evi- 
dence of ability to do creative work or it is 
to develop leadership. Not every one can 
be trained to be a leader, and those to 
whom scholarships for foreign study are 
given ought first to have demonstrated at 
home that they have the qualities that 
make for leadership or for creative work. 
These can hardly be made evident before 
the completion of their undergraduate 
eareer. All countries need education for 
leadership. During the present period of 
rapid reconstruction, it is especially 
needed in China. 

(7) Japanese students do not come to 
American institutions of higher education 
in anything like the numbers of Chinese, 
and they come usually as postgraduate stu- 
dents. Moreover, modern Japanese uni- 
versities have been so long established and 
stabilized that few of the statements made 
above about conditions in some of the 
Chinese universities hold true of Japanese. 
But one great defect in the equipment of 
the Japanese student coming to American 
institutions of higher education should be 
pointed out, viz., their poor command of 
English. English has become the chief lan- 
guage of communication among the peoples 
of the Far East. Whatever the cause may 
be, Japanese do not learn to speak it as 
well as Chinese. This handicaps their stu- 
dents in American colleges and universi- 
ties where so much of the work is carried 
on by the discussion and quiz methods. It 
is a real obstacle to better understanding, 
and ways of removing it should be seri- 
ously considered. 

(8) There are nearly twelve hundred 
Filipino students in American institutions 
of higher education. Most of them are un- 
dergraduates and, unquestionably, a good 
many of them should not have come to the 
United States. Students from all Euro- 


pean and Asiatie countries are admitted ; 
the United States upon a special - 
called a student visa. This is only granted 
by an American consul when the applicant 
presents a statement under the seal of an 
American institution to the effect tha: 
after study of the student’s credentials ho 
has been regularly matriculated in th: 
stitution. Though the immigration reo 
tions demand that the recipient of a sty 
dent visa shall give evidence that he y 
not become a publie charge, they do 
state that he shall not engage in gain! 
occupation to work his way throug 
That is, nevertheless, a real essential in t! 
beginning of his academic career in 
United States, and many American wni 
versities demand that the holder of 
student visa shall have enough funds to 
last him at least one semester. But there 
are no visa regulations between the United 
States and the Philippines. The Univer- 
sity of the Philippines, the Ateneo, the 
University of Santo Tomas and a few 
other institutions of high rank already 
provide the Philippines with as ma 
university graduates as the country can 
properly absorb. It follows that a large 
number of the Filipino students who come 
to study in the United States must intend 
afterward to make it their permanent resi- 
dence. This is entirely reasonable, pro- 
vided they come properly prepared to do 
so. But they sometimes come without the 
proper scholastic qualifications for en- 
trance into our institutions of higher edu- 
eation and are refused admission. More- 
over, many of them are unable to pay more 
than their passage to California and are 
compelled to seek employment immediate’) 
upon landing. This prevents their disper- 
sion among the institutions throughout the 
country in which they would probably 
receive a generous welcome and causes an 
unfortunate congestion of Filipino stu- 
dents in a few iastitutions on the western 
coast. It also results in an undue propor- 
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n of their time and energy being given 
to merely earning a living and prevents 
proper attention to their 
Many get discouraged, 


giving 
work. 
and become resentful. 


¢+harr 
il 


. ° 
( lastic 


American educators are glad to weleome 
Filipino students as they do students from 
ign countries. Many of the Filipino 
nts, and especially the pensionados 


sent by the Filipino government, have 
done splendid work and attained high 


rank. But it does seem that the application 
general principle that foreign stu- 
nts, for the reasons given, should receive 
r undergraduate education at home 
and go abroad chiefly for graduate and 
hnieal training might apply equally to 
Filipino students. It would seem also in 
the interest of the Filipino students them- 
selves were the institutions of higher edu- 
cation in the United States to refuse to re- 
ive Filipino students who had not, as 
must all foreign students, sent their cre- 
dentials for evaluation to the American 
institution which they wish to enter before 
leaving the home country. Such a system 
might readily be adopted were it to be 
recommended by the Association of Ameri- 
ean Colleges and the Association of Amer- 
can Universities. 

Now a word as to the reverse process, 1.¢., 
foreigners, and in this memorandum, par- 
ticularly Americans, going to the Orient to 
The interest in the United States 
in the civilization of China and Japan has 
enormously in recent years. 
This is well shown in the booklet published 
by the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacifie Relations listing the courses de- 
voted to the Far East given in American 
institutions of higher education. Whereas 
before the war such courses were negligible 
in number and given almost wholly in 
institutions on the Pacific coast, to-day 
they are found in practically all the best 
institutions of the United States. But one 
thing is to be noticed about them, they are 
chiefly devoted to the history, government 


study. 


increased 
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international relations of China and 


Such 
helpful to a better understanding of the 


and 


Japan. courses are exceedingly 


Orient by students in western countries, 
but they do not enable them to understand 
life of the 


In the case of France, Germany, 


the attitude towards Oriental 
peoples. 
Italy and Spain this is at least partially se- 
cured by means of the study of the lan- 
guage and literature of Oriental countries. 

Exceedingly few American students study 
the language and literature of China or 
Japan, and the number who are likely to 
That 
stu- 


do so in the near future is limited. 
means that the advent of American 
dents to either country will be confined to 
a few and those of a postgraduate nature 
of high standing. The establishment of the 
Harvard-Yengching Institute with the fine 
libraries in each institution and the splen- 
did group of scholars in each giving the 
courses and the will 
have a great influence in making Chinese 


directing research 
civilization and culture better understood 
in the United States. The founding of the 
Willard Straight fellowship three years 
ago with the purpose of sending a properly 
qualified American student to China to 
familiarize himself with Chinese civiliza- 
tion and culture and then to the 
United States to teach it in our universities 
was an event of great importance in the 
cultural relationship between the two coun- 
tries. The first recipient of the fellowship, 
Mr. Walter Young, who is a member of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations this year, has 
been most successful in realizing the aim. 
It would be a very fortunate thing if the 
present conference of the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations should have as one result 
the establishment of more fellowships to 
enable westerners to study sufficiently long 
in China or Japan to learn the language 
and study the civilization of the country 
and then return to their land as 
properly qualified interpreters of the ecul- 
ture of the Orient. 

No subject of greater importance than 


return 


home 
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the cultural relations between the East and 
West will be discussed at the conference of 
the of Pacific Retations. This 


memorandum the 


Institute 


has been submitted in 
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hope that the topies presented may be fy)\, 
discussed so that the views adopted at th 
conference may be helpful in atte: 
solutions of the problems involved. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND THE NATURE- 
NURTURE CONTROVERSY 


By Dr. FRANK S. FREEMAN 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


the rather 


tests in 


Since the establishment of 


wide-spread use of intelligence 
schools and colleges, and to some extent in 
occupational and racial groups, the ques- 
tion of the relative influence of nature and 
nurture has been reemphasized in psychol- 
ogy and education. Of course, the problem 
is by no means a new one, for it is present, 
even if only implicitly, in all periods in 
But contem- 
psychological 


the history of education. 


porary educational and 
theories have more than ever emphasized 
the question, for it has been, and is, held 
that by means of our psychological tests 
and through our extensive and well- 
controlled experiments we have been able 
to view and interpret our investigations 
more precisely. 

When Rousseau enunciated his ‘‘back to 
nature’’ theory, it was assumed by many 
that within the individual child were to be 
found all the elements necessary for the 
end-product, the adult, and that the envi- 
well be re- 
duced to a The 
emphasis was thus placed simply on innate 
The for this attitude 
might possibly be assigned to Rousseau’s 
statement that ‘‘everything is good as it 
comes from the hands of the Author of 
nature; but everything degenerates in the 
hands of man.’’ But it would be a mistake 
to interpret this statement to mean that the 
child should be permitted to do entirely as 


he pleased, when he pleased, and that his 


ronment (civilization) could 


level of ineffectiveness. 


reason 


impulses. 


se 


innate endowment would direct him 
erly. Rousseau, however, seized th. 
that education should be progressiy: 
an effective system of training must 
itself to the unfolding needs of the e 
ing organism, and that the common 
of treating the child at first as thoue 
were ‘‘an empty adult”’ to be filled wit 
formation is mistaken. Thus the mea 
of Rousseau’s ‘‘nature’’ becomes clea: 
is a recognition of the need for a 
logical rather than a 
This distinction is not an unfamiliar on 
the students of modern psychologi 


‘ 


logical proceed l! 


educational theory. 

More recently, however, much disc’ 
has centered about a phase of the p: 
dealing with instinctive and reflexiy 
havior as opposed to learning. Ther 
the long lists of instincts, such as 
of James, Thorndike and MeDouga!! 
intended to account for human be! 
some authors explaining behavior in terms 
of purposive activity and others in terms 
of fixed connections. On the other har 
we find Watson discarding the concep! 
of instinct; for him there is no 
thing as inheritance of 
temperament or mental constitution. I[n- 
stead, Watson holds that man is born with 
certain definite types of structure whic! 
force him at birth to respond to stimuli 
a certain way, e.g., by heartbeats, breath- : 
ing and sneezing. Furthermore, according 
to his theory, everything we have been 1 


sapacity, talent 
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habit of calling instincts is a matter of 
ng; it is learned behavior. 

as Watson maintains, it is true that 

re are no inherited traits, then it only 

ns for edueators, psychologists and 

ogists to determine what type of en- 

-jponment (stimulus-complex, the behavior- 

ist would eall it) is to be sought in order 

desirable traits may be developed. 

Or, again in terms of the behaviorist, what 


tioned reflexes shall be established. 

We are not here concerned with the ques- 
of values, for that problem persists 
ardless of whether it is assumed that 
anything ean be made of almost any one, or 
whether it is assumed that modification is 
ble only within very narrow limits. 
Watson places himself at one extreme, for 
s maintained that if he were given a 
healthy, well-formed infants and his 

vn specified world in which to bring them 
he would guarantee to take any one of 
at random and train him to become 
type of specialist he might select: 
vsician, lawyer, artist, merchant. This 
is a bold assertion, and we shall probably 
wait a long while before it is experimentally 
substantiated or refuted. The experimental 
difficulties are obvious. Yet it would be 
teresting, if not amusing, to see what 


good specialists could be made of those 
children who find it a colossal task to com- 
lete the grades; or of those who begin 
r secondary-school education with the 
college-preparatory course, but who finish, 
t all, in the trade or salesmanship course 
because the material of their first choice has 
mystified them; or even of the college stu- 
dent who is unable to meet the not too 
severe requirements of some courses of in- 
struction. To subseribe to Watson’s view 
is to fly in the face of the empirical evi- 
dence of teachers as well as of data, more 
or less scientifie, aceumulated by most of 
those who have dealt with the problem. 
It is apparent that Watson has gone to 
one of the extremes in discarding all forms 


of innate behavior and innate capacity (ex- 
cepting, of course, his ‘‘fear, rage and 
love’’). But his fallacy, like that of the 
extreme hereditarians, lies in the logical 
opposition of two points of view which deal 
with situations having no existence in 
reality. Thus in some degree the contro 
versy is a gratuitous one. In Plato's state- 
ment’ that ‘‘In the ease of all seeds, and 
of everything that grows, we know that 
whatever fails to find its appropriate nour 
ishment, season and soil, will lack its 
proper virtues,’’ the extremist at either end 
will find little support or comfort, for Plato 
implies the interaction between the innate 
organism and its environment which, in 
most of the controversies on the subject, 
has been overlooked. Yet this ancient view 
is borne out in present investigations. 

Only recently, however, has this interae- 
tion been clearly and firmly stated in biol- 
ogy, and this biological concept may with 
equal appropriateness be applied to psycho- 
logical development. H. S. Jennings has 
asserted? that ‘‘anything whatever that 
happens in any object is to be accounted 
for by taking into consideration these two 
things [its material of composition and the 
conditions under which it is found}. It is 
always the combination that has to be con- 
sidered.’’ Any characteristic, if it is to be 
manifested, requires both adequate latent 
potentialities and the proper environ- 
mental conditions necessary for their pro- 
duction. Thus regarded, no behavior is 
strictly accounted for by environment or by 
heredity, for all behavior is bth innate and 
hereditary. 

Because of the variations among psy- 
chologists in the definitions and enumera- 
tions of instinets and also because of the 
marked difficulty of observing human in- 
stinets, some have abandoned the problem 
as futile. While the question is important 
enough to merit further consideration, the 

1 Republic, 481. 

2‘*Prometheus,’’ p. 5. 











logical controversy must be disearded. In- 
stead of a limited number of elementary 
instinets we must recognize the existence of 
impulses or tendencies possessing great 
flexibility, which will better explain man’s 
adaptation to such rapidly changing condi- 
tions as his environment presents. The 
data for a study of such impulses are at 
present rather crude and lacking in pre- 
cision, yet observations of behavior have 
shown certain characteristics which permit 
of division into perhaps three groups,* some 
individual, some social and others having 
their nucleus in the processes of regenera- 
tion, all three, however, being interactive. 
Only a beginning has been made, to be sure, 
and any present classification must be more 
empirical than scientific; but psychology 
and edueation may look for further profit 
from investigations similar to those of 
Vi aison’s with infants, Kéhler’s with apes 
and from the studies now facilitated 
through nursery schools, preschool centers 
and organizations like the Rousseau Insti- 
tute at Geneva. Thus by means of close 
observation of infant and childhood be- 
havior, it will become possible to study and 
explain adolescent and adult behavior by 
revealing the springs of action, by disclos- 
ing the genetic identity of diverse forms of 
behavior and by establishing the signifi- 
eance of the environment. It will perhaps 
become apparent that the principal charac- 
teristic of these impulses (or instincts) is 
their modifiability, that the patterns of 
behavior appearing at different periods in 
the life-eyele are intimately related and 
that there is no clearly saltatory manifesta- 
tion of an impulse. R. M. Ogden states 
this view in his ‘‘Psychology and Educa- 
tion,’’ saying*® that 

The progress of evolution is, therefore, at once 
gradual and saltatory; gradual in so far as con- 

3See R. M. Ogden, ‘‘Psychology and Educa- 
tion.’’ 

+See Piaget, ‘‘The Language and Yhoughts of 
the Child.’’ 


5p. 72. 
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ditions and susceptibilities slowly alter. xs 
the pattern of any form of behavi 
given, constantly integrates and different 
internal structure; yet saltatory whenev 
ditions and susceptibilities of the orga 
and require the creation of a new forn 

old or perchance the replacement of t 
rhis view eliminates the logical 

of nature and nurture, for it 

that 


some of the conditions of a new creat 
havior are furnished by the matur 
body; these are instinctive; others a 
by the modifications attributable to e1 
these are learned. gut the two go ha 
for maturation is stimulated by condit 
permit exercise, and growth is delayed 
conditions are lacking.® 
In this sense all behavior is heredita: ! 
likewise all behavior is environn 
but no activity is solely the one or the ot 
The child psychologist and the ed 
are demonstrating that the child’s bel 
ean be directed and modified wh 
marked changes in the environment e¢: 
effected. What remains—and it is most 
difficult—is to define the original imp 
with greater precision and to stat 
desirable conditions for their deve! 
Thus viewed, the controversy over her 
and environment disappears, and the pr 
lem becomes one of growth or deve! 
and its direction or control. 
Important and interesting as are ins‘ 
and learning, the student of indivi 
differences and the educator have attac! 


an even greater significance to differences 
in intelligence and the effect of training 
such differences. That individual va! 
tions exist, that they necessitate disti 
modes of training and that they are 
lieved to be more or less definite and pe! 
nent are facts attested by the many de\ 

in the educational organization 0! 
country. The ‘‘three-track’’ plans 
similar schemes called by other names 


NY 
A} 


a recognition of the fact that not all 
are capable of proceeding throug 


: 
rh 


6 ‘Psychology and Education,’’ p. 74 
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at the same rate, though all might 
ally reach the same end. Differen- 


| curricula and grouping according to 


5 


within the same curriculum are in- 
to allow further for differences in 

for learning. Vocational gui- 
vocational education and the junior 
hools are expected to function as 
directing The 
the most recent of the sug- 
improvements in the 


is designed to act as a further 


tive and agencies. 
r college- 
educational 
ve agency, with the expectation that 

vill keep the less able from the last two 
years of college work for which they are 
pparently unqualified. As has been said, 
se differentiations and newer plans in 
education have been greatly stimulated by 
e development and use of mental tests 
ch are justly regarded as a fairly reli- 
ble objective measure of ability of the sort 
But 

e consequent differences in the treatment 

f pupils and students have given rise to a 
number of practical and theoretical ques- 
Is mental abil- 


the employment of these tests and 


ms of great significance. 
fixed at birth? Can 
limit of educability be predicted from the 
results of mental tests? What is the in- 
fluence of home environment on mentality? 
Do the tests themselves actually examine 
capacity, or do they measure the 
results of learning? Can intelligence be 
nereased through improved teaching meth- 
Should a different type of training 
or schooling be offered for different levels 
of ability? Are there racial or national 
differences? Are there differences of sex? 
And a host of other questions pertaining 
more closely to the theory of test construc- 
We are here primarily concerned 
with the problems raised in the first five 
questions, for they are all aspects of the 
general question of nature and nurture. 
Since Galton’s ‘‘Hereditary Genius”’ 
appeared in 1869 many studies have been 


an individual’s 


‘‘innate’’ 


] ) 
OUS ¢ 


tion. 
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made and much has been written on the in- 
heritance of general and specific abilities 
and on the relative influence of inheritance 
and training, or education, on the determi- 
Though did 


measure- 


nation of mentality. Galton 
not employ precise methods of 
ment, as they are to-day conceived, most 
investigators will maintain that his conelu- 
sion has been confirmed by subsequent 
studies: namely, that heredity accounts for 
mental ability. 

These later studies 
dealt with examinations of 
siblings, parent child, 
They have employed the objective methods 


of psychological tests, and their data have 


many in number 
have twins, 


and cousins, ete. 


been subjected to rigid statistical treat- 
ment. In the early years, tests more nearly 
of the simple sensory-motor type were ap- 
plied, but in more recent years the intelli- 
gence, or mental, test has been employed. 
The investigations of the last twenty years 
have yielded results interpreted as showing 
that individual differences increase rather 
than decrease with age, even when condi- 
tions are almost, if not quite, identical. 
Abilities of older and younger sets of twins 
have been correlated, and it was found 
that the correlations for older twins were 
no higher than for younger sets of twins. 
Now, it is argued, if environmental forces 
were effective in producing similarities or 
differences, should find a 
higher degree of correspondence in older 
than in younger sets, inasmuch as the for- 
pre- 


we expect to 


mer have lived together longer, and 
sumably under the same conditions. In 
this particular instance, however, the case 
for inherited ability would be stronger if 
the correlations for the older twins were 
smaller than for the younger ones, for in 
that case it would be shown that individual 
inherited differences persist in spite of a 
continued similar or nearly identical envi- 
ronment. It may also be argued with equal 
force that the same high degree of relation- 
ship in early and in later years is to be 
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attributed to the continuance of like condi- 


tions under which these individuals de- 
velop, for the similarity, it may be said, 
tends to be maintained by the like condi- 
tions. Furthermore, even the young twins 
reported have lived together for an appre- 
ciable number of years—long enough to 
overlay the inherited equipment with many 
and complex acquired dispositions and 
abilities. 

It has also been urged by the strict 
hereditarians that the correlations of abili- 
ties between siblings and the correlations 
between cousins are significantly lower than 
between twins. This, it is maintained, 
again indicates the foree of heredity and 
the ineffectiveness of nurture, for the more 
distant the kinship the smaller is the de- 
But the 


distance of relationship may also signify 


gree of relationship. increased 
increased differences in environmental con- 
the 
home, we can not be certain that conditions 


ditions. Furthermore, even in same 


have been the same for brothers and sisters. 


Economie and social conditions are not 


necessarily constant during the period of 
child. Parental 
gence with respect to child-training may 


growth for each intelli 
change, and parental preferences are not 
These, together with 
subtle variations and the many 


unknown. numerous 
inevitable 
as condi- 


any view 


individual experiences, as well 
tions of health, make doubtful 
that environmental factors have been iden- 
tical or nearly so in the developmental 
history of brothers and sisters, whether 
siblings or twins. 

The problem of nature and nurture has 
been investigated from other angles besides 
those mentioned above. The incidence of 
feeble-mindedness and genius in family 
lines has received marked attention—some 
of it spectacular. The feeble-mindedness 
of the Kallikaks and the Jukes furnished 
considerable material for the force of the 
hereditarian’s argument. At the other 
extreme — genius — Galton’s ‘‘ Hereditary 
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Genius’’ and his ‘‘English Men of s 
ence’’ have likewise been used as 
tions of the force of heredity. © 
contrary, Cattell’s study of America: 
of science led him to attribute th; 
for their distinction in the sciences + 
vironmental! influences. 

Intelligence, on the one hand, a: 
and occupational status, on the oth 
been studied with a view to deter 
causal relationship between the 
most instances, since a high co 
exists between these two variables 
that 
makes for a better social environment. But 


been concluded greater int: 
here the caution is necessary that 
efficient of 
cause and effect. 


correlation does not 
Any such conclu 
merely inferred. Thus it is quite as : 
able to impute cause and effect to 
the other of the factors. With 
find more 


home, more and better music, a ric! 


social status we books 
fuller employment of language, w 
more effective methods of handling ce! 
and probably the best possible scho 
ties. There is nothing in the data 
many studies to show that these con: 
are not contributors to intelligence 
now measured. The same criticism is \ 
for those investigations concernil 
selves with racial differences, the ef 


schooling, the influence of healt! 
physique, ete. 
Two rather extended and detailed inves ' 


tigations reported in the twenty 
Yearbook of the National Society {01 
Study of Edueation have attempted 
evaluate the influence of nature and 
ture by means of elaborate statist 
methods.? In fact, both volumes of |! . 
7‘*The Influence of Environment on the ! 
gence, School Achievement and Conduct of 
Children,’’ F. N. Freeman, K. J. Holzinger and ; 
B. C. Mitchell; ‘‘ The Relative Influence of Natur 
and Nurture upon Mental Development; A ©" 
parative Study of Foster Parent-Foster ©! 
semblance and True Parent-True Child 
blance,’’ B. S. Burke. 


the 


nr 
bias 


Foster : 


+P 
1 iM 


iy 


Resem 
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ok are devoted to the problem, but 
two studies are the most comprehen- 
In one of them it is reported that 
ved environmental conditions result 
vnificant improvement in intelligence 
sured by the tests) ; that a part of 
resemblanee between siblings reared 
her is due to the influence of a similar 
vironment, and that in general the 
ter of the home affects the child’s 
rence to a marked degree.* 
the other study the author has at- 
da quantitative evaluation of the 
‘wo variables: nature and nurture. It is 
ithor’s view that the effects of hered- 
and environment must and can be 
ted through the experimental control 
ther one or the other so that their rela. 
effects can be singly observed. We 
here again what I have previously 
en of as a gratuitous opposition of two 
‘ts of a single function—aspects which 
not be separated into independent en- 
ties. Proceeding on the hypothesis of 
ion, the author concludes that about 
r cent. of the variability of intelli- 
is due to differences in home environ- 
It is further maintained that 
easurable environment (one standard 
leviation above or below the mean of the 
pulation) does not shift the IQ by more 
han six to nine points above or below the 
lue it would have had under normal en- 
vironmental eonditions.’’"* Let it be noted 
hat this econelusion is based on the assump- 
that there exists a normal environ- 
nent, as though that were something fixed 
and static. It may reasonably be urged, 
however, that if we turn our efforts to rais- 
ing the normal, the IQ may be increased 
very far beyond the six or nine point limit, 
and it is to be expected that the reverse will 
be effected by lowering the normal. Fur- 
thermore, disregarding this fundamental 


* Twenty-seventh Yearbook, pp. 209 ff. 
* Ibid., p. 221. 
1° Tbid., p. 308. 
1 Tbid., p. 308. 
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and doubtful assumption of normality in 
environment, the conclusions are based on 
the validity of environmental rating scales 
and on the accuracy of the judge’s ratings. 
In this there is an inherent difficulty: 
namely, the assumption that strict quanti- 
tative scales can be applied to situations 
the nature of which does not warrant such 
strict application, and that the elusive and 
subtle forces in human nature and man- 
made environment lend themselves to 
analysis into additive factors, whereas in 
reality nature and nurture can not thus be 
separated. 

It seems reasonable to say that this study 
of the quantitative contributions of nature 
and nurture has indicated that about 17 
per cent. of the variability of intelligence 
is due to differences in home environment 
in this special instance, provided that we 
accept the validity of the statistical method 
and of the measures themselves, particu- 
larly the scales intended to rate the envi- 
ronment. In another instance it might 
well be found that the per cent. is greater 
or less than seventeen, depending upon the 
experience, training and native equipment 
of the individuals being studied. 

Throughout both volumes of the Twenty- 
seventh Yearbook, it will be apparent that 
the evidence is not altogether consistent 
and that these data lend themselves to the 
interpretative bias of the hereditarian or 
the environmentalist, although most of the 
authors themselves tend to accept the 
hereditarian’s view-point. It is not sur- 
prising, however, that the problem of the 
influence of innate and acquired capacity 
or abilities is in a state of uncertainty, 
despite the large number of investigations 
during the last sixty years. Psychologists, 
biologists, sociologists and others have 
sought in each instance evidence for the 
support of one view or the other; and, as 
seems now to be clear, there is no unequivo- 
cal evidence for either. Nor can there be, 
for the two—nature and nurture—are in- 














separable, inasmuch as the inheritance of 
any individual is not alone what he is born 
with, but what he can and does have the 
opportunity of developing. The defenders 
of each of the opposed views have failed to 
recognize the essential unity of develop- 
ment, that each—nature and nurture—may 
modify or condition the other, and that 
they are in reality two aspects of one and 
the same thing. 

Ability, which psychological tests can 
measure, is a function of innate capacity 
and the environmental influences. But in 
seeking to understand innate capacity and 
external influences, it should be made clear 
that to speak of the common heredity of 
being white and American born” is psycho- 
logically meaningless. Likewise it is mean- 
ingless to talk of the common nurture due 
to having attended American  publie 
schools.'? Arguments and theories buiit on 
such assumptions can have no significance. 
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In this whole matter of relative 


many investigators have undertaken + 


late forces by using the methods 
physical sciences, believing that 


mate and static matter ean be a 


too must the dynamie, living and d 


ing organism lend itself to such 
even though the creature lives in ; 
environment of subtle and elusiv: 
The psychologist may disregard t] 
sis of native inielligence as an wi 


able character, for it has been dem 


that when marked changes in condit 


ean be made, mental ages and int: 
quotients ean be altered. Intellige: 


ing is not strictly a quantitative scie 


-ach individual is a problem in him 
potentialities can be determined p: 

by trial; the earlier the trial is mad 
life of the individual and the mor 


adequate the conditions, the less may by 


limitations imposed by nature. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


BRITISH CONFERENCE ON EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND CULTURAL FILMS 

At a conference of representative societies 
and institutions held on November 27 at Bur- 
lington House, London, under the presidency of 
Professor John L. Myers, of Oxford University, 
it was decided to establish an authoritative 
Commission of Enquiry and Recommendation 
in connection with educational and cultural 
films. This was the second such conference that 
has been held. The first was in April of this 
year, when an organizing committee was ap- 
pointed. This committee, acting in conjunction 
with the British Institute of Adult Education, 
drew up a project for the establishment of the 


commission with the following objects: 


1. To consider suggestions for improving and 
extending the use of films (motion pictures and 
similar visual and auditory devices) for educational 
and cultural purposes, including documentary ree- 


ords. 


12 T, L. Kelley, ‘‘The Influence of Nurture upon 
Native Differences.’’ 


2. To consider methods for raising the 
of public appreciation of films, by crit 
advice addressed to the general publ 
sion among persons engaged in educat 
tural pursuits and by experimental pr 
films in collaboration with professional 

3. To consider whether it is desiral 
ticable to establish a permanent centra 
tion with general objects as above, and 
particular functions the following: 
and publish information as to films alr 


istence, for the use of teachers and rese: 


ers; (b) to review educational and cultur 


for general and restricted use, for th 


} 





producers and users of films; (c) to advise, 


and (if necessary) collaborate and exper 
to the choice of subjects, the techniqu 
tion, the methods of compilation and < 
cluding the selection and re-editing of f 
suitable for educational or cultural use; 


amine and certify the subjects of films p! 


for importation, with a view to the « 

foreign films of educational value, and 
emption of them from importation duty 
restrictions, by negotiation with H.M. 


(e) to examine and report on the us 
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n the apparatus and methods of pres 


experimental researches into educat I 
cog spects of the mot picture 
s ct, acquire, store and otherwise 
documentary nh S, both |} 
j to ia tate the stribut 
gy ti ( and re x t 
1 through arrangement wit 
stributors 
the commission of inquiry nor su a 
ganization as is referred to in paragray 
primarily concerned either with the 


with the distribution of films (which 
manufacturers and tlie 


but would not be precluded by the above 


tally in any branch of film production 
ution for the furtherance of the general 
and improving the use of films 


extel ding 


itional and cultural purposes; and would 
contemplate such activities in respect of 


h are of value as documentary record. 


conference approved the project, and it 
s further decided that the Commission of In- 
consist of twenty-five 


should persons 


ted by the conveners of the conference 
appointed by it with power to coopt not 
than ten persons; to collaborate with dele- 

f any institution represented at the con- 
ce in regard to special aspects of their in 
and to fill easual vacancies in their own 


ers by election. 


THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS FOR NEW 
YORK CITY 

rue problem of the oversupply of elementary 

ol teachers is reported by the New York 

Times to 


board of examiners recently announced that li 


have become more acute when the 


enses had been granted to 900 more men and 
ien qualifying them to teach in the primary 


al ] 


grades. The waiting list of those who hope to 
get appointments to elementary school instruc- 
has been progressively lengthened in 


few years. Besides the 900 addition 


there are 2,052 licensed teachers waiting for op- 
portunities to be placed (390 of whom are men 
and 1,662 women). 

Examinations for the license, known as license 
No. 1, are held in January and June each year. 
The 900 new licenses were granted as a result 
of the examinations last January. The compu- 
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tations and marking of papers for the June ex 
amination will be completed in a few months. 

The walting elgil yk List Is « d, rT 
the most part, of the eee ful competitors in 
the examinations of June, 1927; J ! 192s 
and June, 19258. The January, 1927, t ha 
been exhausted except for a number of appli 
cants who for various reasons were not avail 
able tor service when posilions were ollered to 


them. The licenses are valid for three yea 
So far as the waiting men are concerned, the 
June, 1927, The 


women’s Waiting division, for 


list has barely been touched. 
ul ISts al 
piled and the appointments made by sex, is a 
little ahead of the men’s group, relatively speak 
ing, for the June, 1927, list has already been 
exhausted for those 


Brooklyn, Queens or Richmond. 


seeking appointments in 


There are still 
women on that list waiting for vacancies or new 
openings in Manhattan and the Bronx. 

The women’s list of January, 1928, has just 
been reached for names of teachers for Brook 
The June, 


} 
lass or 


lyn, Queens and Richmond schools. 
1928, list has not been reached for any « 
instructors. 

With a total of 2,952 unemployed teachers, 
the June, 1929, list should add about 900 more 
names. In the meantime appointments lag 
Last September some 350 persons were chosen, 
about 800 were 


With appointment 


being made at 800 to 900 a year and additions 


and in the entire year names 


crossed off the waiting list. 


to the eligibility list more than double that rate, 


the problem is growing worse and worse. 


GRANTS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL 
OF LEARNED SOCIETIES 

To advance in the humanistic sei 

Learned So 


three-year program in 


research 
ences, the American Council of 
cieties has adopted a 
volving the expenditure of $200,000 in grants 
and fellowships. 

Grants ranging from $50 to $2,000 will be 
made to scholars to assist in the completion of 
This iit 


defray the cost of 


definite pieces of research, mney will 


be used to materials, 


photographs, clerical assistance and travel, and 


generally to provide means of completing 


scholarly projects of various kinds. In many 


eases the council will cooperate with libraries 


and universities in financing scholarly under- 
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takings In awarding these grants, the council, 
it was explained, is continuing on a larger scale 
a policy which has been in successful operation 
for some years. 

“Of special interest in the projected pro 
gram,” the announcement said, “is the creation 
of a number of research fellowships which will 
be awarded to young scholars in the humanities 
who have finished their graduate work and de- 
sire to do further research in their chosen 
fields.” Although the couneil expects that the 
holders of these fellowships will make real con- 
tributions to the study of the humanities, its 
purpose is not so much to produce scholarly 
works as to aid in the training of scholars. 
With this in mind, the council has decided ordi- 
narily to award its fellowships to men not over 
thirty-five years of age. Fellows will be ap- 
pointed for one year on a stipend of $1,800, 
subject to adjustment in individual eases, with 
an allowance for necessary traveling expenses. 

Both fellowships and grants will cover a wide 
range of studies, including philosophy, philol- 
ogy, literature, linguistics, art and archeology, 
musicology and history. Appointments for re- 
search in history will be limited to cultural and 
intellectual history and allied fields, such as the 
history of religion, thought, science, learning 
and the fine arts, paleography, diplomatic, 
chronology, ete. Applications will be received 
until January 15 at the executive offices of the 
council at 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, 
D.C. 

It is believed that the new fellowships in 
the humanities will meet a definite need of 
American scholarship, supplementing the op- 
portunities offered by the National Research 
Council and the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil in other fields. 

Robert K. Root, professor of English in 
Princeton University, heads the committee on 
fellowships and grants, which will make the 
awards. Other members of the committee are: 
George L. Hendrickson, professor of Greek 
and Latin literature in Yale University; William 
Leonard Langer, professor of history in Har- 
vard University and member of the committee 
on grants-in-aid of the Social Science Research 
Council; Julian Morgenstern, president of the 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, and pro- 
fessor of Biblical and Semitie languages; Col- 
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bert Searles, professor of Romance 


in the University of Minnesota; James Wow 


fall Thompson, professor of mediey 
in the University of Chieago; Clarence 
professor of the history and appre 
art in Oberlin College. 

The council is composed of deleg 
seventeen learned societies, which, 
dates of their foundation, are: <A 
Philosophical Society, 1727; American A 
emy of Arts and Sciences, 1780; A: 
Antiquarian Society, 1812; American 0 
Society, 1842; American Philologica 
tion, 1869; Archaeological Institute of A 
1879; Society of Biblical Literatu 
Exegesis, 1880; Modern Language A 
of America, 1883; American Histori \s 
ciation, 1884; American Economic 
tion, 1885; American Philosophical A 
tion, 1900; American Political Science A 
ciation, 1904; American Sociologica! 
1905; Bibliographical Society of A 


1907; History of Seience Society, 1924 


Linguistic Society of America, 1924; M: 
Academy of America, 1925. 

The council, in turn, is a member ot 
national Union of Academies, formed 
the war for the promotion of internatio: 
course in various fields of scholarship. 


NEW HARVARD SCHOOL OF CITY 
PLANNING 


THREE research projects, one as to the height 


of buildings, a second of the density 


dential distribution and a third as to the leg 


aspects of municipal airports, have 
undertaken by the new Harvard Schoo! o! | 
Planning. 

To carry on these projects thre« 
standing in the work of city planning 
country have been called on. Mr. Georg 
Ford, architect, graduate of the Ecole des B: 
Arts, past president of the American Cit) P 
ning Institute, vice-president of the Tech 
Advisory Corporation, will undertake th: 
tigation of the subject “What Zoning has D 
to Limit the Height and Bulk of Buildings 


pecially in Commercial and Apartment Ds 


tricts, and What Further Limits should 
Placed on Building Height and Form.” 
Mr. Robert Whitten, city planning cons" 














of the American City Planning Insti- 

investigate the question of “Optimum 
; for Residential Distribution under 
and Platting.” Mr. Whitten, who has 
ponsible for particularly comprehensiv: 
nd thoroughfare planning in Boston, 
|, Denver, Providence and many other 
ill endeavor to determine particularly 
sely population may be spread and still 


+ 7 


e cost of complete city improvements 


quate housing. Any new light which 
rown on this subject will be of imme- 
efit to realtors, to land owners and so 


iltimate consumer, the individual hous« 


Mr. Frank B. Williams, author of “The Law 
Planning and Zoning,” will investigate 

ect of “The Legal Aspects of Municipal 
As one of the most eminent lawyers 

field of city planning, Mr. Williams has 
| commissions to investigate the legal 
of almost all branches of city planning 
ne to time. He is a member of the 
of directors of the National Conference 
Planning, a member of the board of 

rs of the American City Planning In- 
ite, was a member of the staff of the New 
ity Heights of Buildings Commission 
sent abroad by the City of New York 
to investigate building regulations and 


ng. He carried out a research as to the 
s relating to land under navigable water for 
‘egional Plan of New York. 
e great and increasing development of air 
usportation has raised questions as to the 






ownership of the air and as to the rights and 
ties of the community in regulating activity 
e air, and as to what constitutes a nuisance 
i trespass in the air—questions which are by 
means capable of immediate solution by ref- 
nee to the legal precedents of the past. 

this research Mr. Williams is cooperating 

Dr. Miller MeClintock and Professor 
ry V. Hubbard, who are together undertak- 
¢ a research financed by the Milton Fund of 
Dr. McClintock is 
ring the problems of the airport as relating 
inicipal government, and Professor Hub- 


T 


rvard University. con- 


1 is considering the airport as a unit in the 
ty plan. These three researches necessarily go 
gether and the results should be of very imme- 
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from different The 


results will be published and made available to 


diate value many angles. 


all workers in the field of city planning 
SCHOOL SUBJECTS AT THE FIRST 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
MENTAL HYGIENE 
ScHOOLS, education and the relation between 
teacher and child hold prominent places on the 
program of the first International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene, just announced from adi 


Ne W 


trative headquarters, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
York City. This congress is to be held at 
Washington, D. C., from May 5 to 10, 1930 


that educators, psychiatrists, 


general medical practitioners, psychologists, so 


It is expected 


cial workers and others will be present from 


many countries. Mr. Hoover has accepted the 


honorary presidency of the congress, and 
twenty-eight countries are already represented 
on the committee on organization. 

Among subjects bearing on education listed 


on the program are the following: 


(a) Problems presented by children of spe 
type: (1) the child with superior intelli 


pence 
"4 ’ 


the neurotic child; (3) the child 


with sensory a: 
motor defects. 

(b) Organization of special types of cli: 
service, as grade and high-school clinics, college 
clinics, clinics in social welfare agencies, in courts 
and elsewhere. 

(ec) Special problems of adolescence. 

(d) Significance of teacher-child and parent 
child relationships in character and personality d 
velopment. 

(e) Value of mental hygiene in the school and 
classroom: grade school, high school, college. 

(f) The training of parents and teachers to a 
more thorough understanding of the child 

(g) Mental hygiene in personnel work and voca 
tional guidance. 


(h) The pre school child. 


In addition, personal problems of adjust- 


ment will be discussed, and a very wide range 
of topies relating to mental hygiene. The im 
portance of mental hygiene as a health problem 
will be canvassed, and the part which mental 
hygiene plays in bringing happier and more 
efficient relationships into the lives of every- 
mental hygiene field, 


body. Research in the 


psychiatric social service, treatment of patients 
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in hospitals, mental hygiene aspects of delin 
quency and many other subjects will be con- 
sidered, 

It is the purpose of the congress to survey 
mental hygiene advance throughout the world, 
and to draft a list of objectives to be sought 


l 


for in the mental hygiene field in all countries 

Among agencies participating in the organi 
zation of the congress are the National Educa 
Association, the U. S. Bureau of 
tion, the Child Health 


the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


tion Educa 


American Association, 
and many other health and educational bodies. 

Dr. William A. White, psychiatrist, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., is president of the congress, and 
Clifford W. The 


administrative secretary, John R. Shillady, will 


Beers is secretary-general. 
be glad to answer all questions. 


MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATED ACA- 
DEMIC PRINCIPALS OF NEW 
YORK STATE 
A STRONG program of addresses and discus- 
sions of interest to secondary school principals 
has been planned for the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Academic Principals, which will be held 

December 26 to 28 in Syracuse. 

The meeting will start at noon on December 
26 with a round-table luncheon at which an ad- 
dress on “Research in Edueation” will be given 
by Dr. Warren W. Coxe, director of the Edu- 
cational Research Division of the New York 
State Education Department. 

At three that afternoon a reception will be 
tendered to new principals with Vice-president 
H. Benton Arthur presiding. The address of 
welcome and introduction of new principals and 
new members of the staff of the State Education 
Department will be given by Dr. George M. 
Wiley, assistant commissioner for secondary 
education. Dr. Avery W. Skinner, director of 
the examinations and inspections division of 
the department, will conduct the question box 
and discussion meeting on high-school princi- 
pals’ problems at the meeting immediately fol- 
lowing the reeeption. Vice-president Arthur 
will also preside at this meeting. The annual 
banquet will be held that evening. 

The session on the morning of December 27 
will open with a report of the committee on ob- 


jectives of the curriculum and major problems 
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of secondary education, presented by F 
Edson, principal of the Elmira § 
School. The 
Wiley. This will be followed by 


cussion of the question as to whet 


] ~ 


diseussion will be | 


providing for state scholarship 
amended. 


he ld that 


lowed by programs of the sections. A 


Section luncheons will be 


meeting with a report by the committe« 
lation, presented by George R. Rayn 
pal of the Chautauqua High School 
reading of resolutions will complete 
noon program. 

College, normal school and fraternit 
and reunions are scheduled for the eve 
December 27, at which time there wil 
held the annual “Everyman’s Dinner.” 1 
in charge of Roscoe J. Backus, principal 
Town of Webb High School, Old Forge, 
by Harry M. Fisher, principal of the 
High School. A 
high-school principals will be held that ev 
with Walter L. Newton, of Rome, in charg 
Decen 


will be devoted to a report of officers ar 


fT 


section meeting for 


The session on the morning of 


mittees, the election of officers and an 
by Dr. William J. Cooper, U. S. Com 
of Edueation. M. Smith Thomas, pri 
the Hutchinson-Central High School, Bu 


president of the association. 


ATLANTIC CITY MEETING OF THE 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN- 
ENDENCE 
THE sixtieth annual meeting of the De; 
ment of Superintendence of the National f 
tion Association, to be held at Atlantic 
N. J., February 22 to 27, 1930, has taken as 
convention theme “Education in the Spirit 
Life.” The general arrangements are as I 
Saturday, February 22. 
1: 30 P. M.—General 
of the Exhibits. 


Session--Formal O} 


Sunday, February 23. 


4:00 P.M. 


General Session—Vesper Ser 
THEME—Life is idealist 
tion must aim high. 
8: 00 P. M.—General Recital 
Jersey All State Orchestra. 


Session 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


reported from Paris that the order of 


inder of the Legion of Honor will be con 


ed on Mme. Curie, who is said to be the first 


to whom this high rank of the order has 


was paid to Miss Jane Addams, 
1 of 


- Peace and Freedom, at a public meeting at 


the Women’s Educational Leagu 
he Town Hall under the auspices of the New 
December 7. Dr. 
the 


Representatives 


Civie Forum on 
Robert E. Ely, 


eal Education, presided. 


director of League for 


settlement houses, neighborhood associations, 
nd health and edueational organizations united 

paying tribute to Miss Addams, who spoke on 
“World Efforts Toward Peace.” 
to Miss Addams was given by George Gordon 
Battle, of the board of the 
Forum, and felicitations on her accomplish- 
ments were extended by Miss Helen Keller and 
Miss Lillian D. Wald, of the Henry Street 


A testimonial 


chairman Civie 


tion 


from 


his fellow citizens for 


a half years’ service as United 


sador in 


Jerlin. 


Frederi 


k W. King, 


of the American Chamber of Con 


many, presented 


monial bearing tl! 


dred Americans. 


, 
Dr. Schurman 


1 signatures oO 


THE decoration of “Chevalier 


tional de 


la Légi 


mm d'honneur” 
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| ~ 
(it \ 
Ss oO 
his ( ind 
iles bas 
pre ier 
erce in Ue 


with a te 


ferred upon Dr. James Rowland Angell, presi 


dent ot 


Yale University, 


and 


upon 


Dr. Wilbur 


Cross, dean of the rraduate school of Yale Um 


versity. 


dated in 


re ceived 1 


THE inauguration of 


Dannelly, of Kentucky Wesleyan Col 


nounced 


monies will 


Paris on 


n this co 


for Friday, 


consis 


November 6, |] 


untry. 


January 


t ol morning 


President 


; 


> 


The certificates conferring thes 


1 \ 


0. 


and 


hono! 


e ‘st been 


( lare nce M 


sessions, with the principal address of the day 


Luther 


delivered 


by 


Dr. 


A. 


Weig 


1 tlement. protessor of religious education at Yale Univer 

Dr. Jacos Goutp ScHURMAN, ambassador to. sity. The subject of his address will be “The 
Germany, formerly president of Cornell Uni Objectives of the Christian College.” The 
versity, was the recipient at the annual dinner Honorable J. T. Metcalf, president of the 


of the 


American Chamber of Commerce at 


Berlin on December 7 of a tribute of admira 





Board of Managers of the college, 


Dr. J. 


will preside. 


W. Johnson, ol Louisville, president ol 
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the joint board of education, will deliver the 
charge to the new president, who will speak on 
“The Place of the Denominational College in 
Higher Edueation.” Greetings from state in 
stitutions in Kentucky will be extended by 
President Frank L. McVey, of the University 
of Kentucky; from church institutions in Ken- 
tucky by President Charles J. Turck, of Centre 
College, and from colleges of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, by President Guy E. 
Snavely, of Birmingham-Southern College. 


A DINNER was given by his colleagues in 
honor of Dr. Herbert Osborn, research professor 
of entomology in the Ohio State University, on 
December 17. Dr. Osborn joined the faculty of 


the university in 1898. 


ProressoR Erastus PAumer, founder and 
head of the publie-speaking department at the 
College of the City of New York for the last 
twenty-five years, will retire at the end of this 
semester in February. A dinner at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania will be given in his honor by his 
colleagues and friends on January 18. Pro- 
fessor Joseph X. Healy will be chairman. Pro- 
fessor Palmer was called to the college by Dr. 
John Huston Finley, who was at the time 
president, to organize a department of public 


speaking. 


AT a meeting of the Georgia Association of 
Superintendents held recently at Macon the 
county and city superintendents of the state 
unanimously decided to offer the name of Su- 
perintendent Willis A. Sutton, of Atlanta, for 
president of the National Education Associa- 
tion at the meeting of the association at Colum- 


bus, Ohio, next July. 


Wituam J. Bickertr, superintendent of 
schools, Trenton, New Jersey, has been elected 
to succeed himself at a salary of $15,000, a 
$5,000 increase. Members of the board of edu- 
cation pointed out that results obtained by the 
board toward working out a progressive system 
for the development of the city’s department of 
education have been due in large measure to the 
services of Superintendent Bickett. “He has 
evolved in Trenton a school system which is sec- 
ond to nene in the United States, and this city 
should be congratulated in having such a bril- 
liant man to head its schools,” said James E. 
Mitchell, board member, who introduced the 


resolution calling for Superintendent 
increase in salary. 

THE Harmon Foundation and 
Work Publicity Council, sponsors of 
wide contest for articles on social wor} 
nounced that the first prize of $500 wa 
to Dr. Eva Reid, chief of the psychi 
of the University of California Society 


tal Hygiene; the second prize of $200 t 


J. Matthews, secretary of the State C 
of Social Work of Columbus, Missouri, 
third award of $50 to Lillian M. J 
who is the director of child welfar 
Nebraska. 


Dr. Hartan C. HINeEs, professor 
tion and psychology at the Eastern 
Normal School of the University of 
has been elected president of the r 
ganized Yellowstone Valley Schoolmen 
The organization of fifty members m« 
each month in Billings to diseuss eur 
eational problems. 

ProressoR DwiGHT SANDERSON, he: 
department of rural social organiz: 
Cornell University, has been appoint« 
ber of the new advisory committe 
family of the National Social Science 


Council. 


Rosert D. FRENCH, associate prof: 
English at Yale University, has tend 
resignation effective at the close of 
demie year and it is announced that 
accept an appointment as provost « 
College, Avon, Connecticut. 


Miss Marron E. LeELAnp has been app 
assistant in the educational department 


Detroit Institute of Arts with the ra 


museum instructor. Miss Leland, a 
of the University of Michigan in 1927, 
the Institute of Arts from the Children’ 
seum of Detroit. 

Miss Frances Russeuu, a former hig! 
instructor, has been appointed superv! 
teaching methods at Butte, Montana. 


WituiamM J. Weper, chairman of th 


York City Board of Education’s committe: 
buildings and sites, who was first appoin' 
the board by the late Mayor John I 


Mitchell in 1917, has been elected vice-pr 


\ 
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board to complete the unexpired term 


ate M. Samuel Stern. 


gpinG to press reports Dr. Horace Calvin 
been dismissed from the chair of bio] 
Howard College, a Baptist institution at 
ham, Alabama, because he had advised 
nts not to place “too literal an inter 


n upon the Bible.” 


Veranus A. Moore, who recently retired 
the college of veterinary medicine of 
York State College of Agriculture at 
University, has been named superinten- 
the Ithaea Hospital. Dr. 


cently visited New York City to study 


Memorial 


s of hospital administration. 


s L. Berry, at one time European rep 
ve of the Near East Relief, has been 
ted assistant director of the Institute ot 
tional Edueation to sueceed Mr. Arthur 


kard. 


oat 
Pel- 


: Saint-GAUDENS is now in Mexico 
Mexican 


rether an exhibition of art, 
is to be sent to important art museums in 
ited States, under the auspices of the 
can Federation of Art. The work of col 
ris sponsored by Ambassador Dwight W. 
vy and is being financed by the Carnegie 
ation. The exhibition will 


and industrial art as well as painting and 


inelude ap- 


re 
Ait. 


Wituram A. BortneG, director of the 
of architecture at Columbia University. 
been chosen a visiting professor of fine arts 
the trustees of the American Academy in 
me. This professorship is provided by the 
Memorial Fund, established by friends in 

of the late Frank D. Millet, the painter 
fessor Boring was a charter member of the 
lemy and has been a trustee since its found- 
in 1894. He will sail for Europe late in 
lary. Wyllis E. Wright, member of the 
of the New York Public Library, has been 
pointed 


eeding Milton E. 


Lord, who recently re- 


sned. The appointment takes effect on Octo- 


r 1, 1930. 


Proressor E. J. Urwick, head of the depart 


ent of economies, University of Toronto, and 
uso acting head of the department of social 
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librarian at Rome for three years, 





science, has been honored with an invitation 


from the London Charity Organi: 
the 


in memory of the late Sir Charles Loe! 


ation Society 
Loch lecture, founded 
Pro 


lecture in London, 


to deliver triennial 


tessor Urwick will deliver the 
“The Prine) 


in Social Life and Action.” 


on January 9, on 


PROFESSOR EpMOND Fara, professor of Latin 
literature in the middle ages at the Collége de 


France, will during the winter session be vi 
French professor at Columbia University, as 


signed to the department of philosophy. 


THE Alpha chapter of Sigma Pi Sigma, Na 
tional Physics Fraternity, held its first open 
meeting of the year at Davidson College on 


December 5, when Dr. Frasier Hood, of the de- 
partment of psychology, gave a lecture on the 


“Relation of Psychology to Physics.” 


PECHSTEIN, dean of the college of 
the 
spending a week in California on 
Education Asso 
ciation, His 
take him to Les Angeles, Santa Monica, Long 
He will also be 


the 


Dr. L. A. 


education of 


University of Cineinnati, 1 


a speakin 4 


tour for the California State 


southern section. speaking will 


Beach and San Bernardino one 


of the guest speakers at Schoolmasters’ 
Club dinner at the last named city. After the 
California trip Dr. Pechstein will address the 
Pennsylvania State Association at 


New Castle, Pennsylvania. 


Education 


A MEMORIAL service for Dr. Jeremiah Whip 
ple Jenks and Dr. James Melvin Lee, of New 
York University, was held at the Washington 
Square Center of the university on December 
16. Dr. Jenks, who died August 24, was re 
search professor of government and president 
of the Alexander Hamilton Institute. Dr 
who died on November 17, was director of the 
department of journalism. Addresses 
made by Dr. Ellsworth 
cellor of the university ; John Jones, formerly 


Lee, 


were 


Elmer Brown, chan 


vice-president of the Alexander Hamilton In 


; 
Lo 


stitute; S. S. Young, consul-general of China 
New York, Leon R. Whipple 
Dr. George Alexander, president of the council 


and Professor 


of New York University, gave the invocation 
and benediction. 

Witiiam R. ARNOLD, since 1922 Hancock 
protessor of Hebrew and other Oriental lan- 
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guages at Harvard University, died suddenly on 


December 12 at the age of fiftv-nine vears. 


Ilenry S. Carr, for more than twenty-five 
years an assistant professor of mathematics in 
the College of the City ot New York before his 
retirement in 1916, died on December 9 in his 


eighty-sixth year. 

Roy F. Dissie, professor of English litera- 
ture at Hunter College, New York, died on De- 
ecember 3 at the age ol torty-two years. 

THe Reverenp Dr. WittiAM BeEacu OLM- 
STED, tor thirty-two years headmaster of the 
Pomfret Preparatory School, Connecticut, died 


on December 10 at the age of fifty-six years. 


Proressor H. W. Porrer, for thirty-five 
years director of musie at the Maryland Train- 


ing School tor Boy S, died on December 10. 


Tue fifty-second annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be held in 
Los Angeles, California, from June 23 to 28, 
1930. Headquarters will be at the Biltmore 


Hotel. 


Tue fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association will be held in 
Fort Worth, Texas, during the week of Octo- 
ber 27, 1930, with the Hotel Texas as head- 


quarters, 


Tue Eastern Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Men will meet at Atlantie City, N. J., 
in conjunetion with other organizations inter- 
ested in personnel methods, on February 20, 21 
and 22,1930. The officers of the association are 
as follows: President, Henry Grattan Doyle, 
dean of the lower division, the George Wash- 
ington University; vice-president, Harry E, 
Stone, dean of men, West Virginia University, 
and secretary, Kenneth O. Mason, dean of 
freshmen, Brown University. A cordial invita- 
tion to attend is extended to all college and 


university officers interested in this field. 


THE next annual meeting of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher Training In- 
stitutions will be held on Friday, February 28, 
1930, at New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York City, in conjunction 
with a research conference in commercial edu- 
cation to be held under the auspices of the New 
York University Commercial Teachers Club, 


and at the time of the dedicatio: 
school of edueation building at New \ 
versity. By holding the meeting on | 
28, it will be possible tor members 
organization to attend the Depart 
perintendence meeting at Atlantic | 
February 22 to 27, and then attend 
ing ot the association on February 2s 
research conference at New York | 


February 28 and March 1. 


THE fifty-seventh annual meeting of 
tional Conference of Social Work and A 
Groups will take place in Boston June ¢ 
More than forty groups in various 
social work will meet at that time. 17 
ence will be formally opened on thy 
of June 8 by a presidential address 
Dr. Miriam Van Waters, referee of 
Angeles Juvenile Court. Attendance at t 


ference is open to all who wish to come 


quarters will be at the Statler Hotel. Ever 


sessions will be at the Boston Gardens. % 
rates will be offered conference me! 
round-trip tickets. Hotel reservatior 
be made immediately with J. Paul Fost 
Federal Building, Boston. Requests 
ther information may be sent to Ho 
Knight, General Secretary, National Co. 
of Social Work, 277 East Long Street, | 


bus, Ohio. 


Wuat the federal government can do t 


libraries, and through libraries individu 


dents in the United States, will be dis 
the council of the American Library A 
tion at its midwinter meeting at th 
Hotel, Chicago, on December 30 and 

H. Milam, secretary of the library asso 
was appointed by Secretary Wilbur last 
to represent library interests on the n 
advisory committee on education. The tu 
of the committee is to outline a future pri 


for the federal government in the whol 


D 


C 


education. Questions before the council 


concern maintenance by the government 


ol 


adequate hbrary on education for govern 


employees in education and other student 


extension of liberal interlibrary loan privileges; 


publication by the government of lists o! 


rent books and pamphlets in the field of educa 


tion; the compilation and publication of 


ibrar 


ry 
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promotion ot 


schools 


and colleges. A pos 


division in the federal office of 


also be discussed, as well as s ibsidi s 

in the establishment of count) 
1 +} ter t |} ; 

! the extension Of lpbrary service lo 


pe Opie 


{yonG the delegates from western colleges to 


the 1929 session oO 


International Relation 


the program ol 
Institute of 
d from December 8 to 13 at Riverside, 
the Dr. R. B. von 


the institute and pre 


following: 


‘ , are 

Smid, chaneellor of 
e University of Southern California; 
r Francis G. Wilson, of the University 
Mex, Uni- 


Oregon; Professor John B. Appleton, 


Professor John R. 


rion, 
ripps College; Dr. Emory S. Bogardus, 
of the school of social welfare, Univer 
M. 
ty ol Professor 
Mills College; Dr. O. W. E. Cook, pro- 
political science at the University of 
and Dr. David 


political University of 


Southern California; Essen Gale, 


California; Glen: 
. rn California, Barrows, 
or ol seience, 
{ rnia. The executive office of the institute 


e University of Southern California. 


Ar the dedication of the John Markle Mining 
neering Hall of Lafayette College on De- 
6, which was built at a cost of $500,000, 

given by Mr. John 
n additional $400,000 had been given by 


rkle for endowment. 


Markle, it was announced 


NSTRUCTION of International 


House 
t} 


he University of Chicago campus, a club 


an 


me tor the two thousand foreign students in 
universities, is being 
Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., has agreed to finance the 
project. Although the plans are incomplete it 

that the 


mn dormitory facilities for men and women, 


Chieago’s colleges and 


nned by officials of the university. 


nderstood structure will contain 
& spacious library, ballroom, dining and social 
The club 


its 


other club features. 
of the but 


ties will be utilized by all foreign students 


"s, and 


use will be part university, 


n institutions of higher learning in the city and 
hy 


by a limited number of American students. To 
make it accessible for other foreign students 
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than those at the University of Chicago the site 


at present favored is that of the |} 
del Prado, which was b 

times at Fifty-ninth Street and Blackstone 
Avenue. Mr. Rockefeller ha idv tinanced 


+ 


the erection of one Interna il H New 
P ole +5 ‘ 5 

York, in connection with Columbia | 

and of one in San Francisco 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR., 


of $80,000 to the Dartmouth Colleges 


School for research on physiological opt 


Cyrus H. K. ¢ is, P lel} publishe 
has given Ursinus ( eve $200,000 to start 
fund for a new natural science building wl 


will eost $450,000. 
THE 


vanilla 


Alumnae Association of the ’ 
College Women has contributed 


$100,000 to the building fund of the college 


for 


Tue University of Akron announces a gift o 


$50,000 as a scholarship fund for students of 


drama, music and literature, by the will of the 
late Mrs. Isabel Me Roy Pixley, widow ¢ 
Frank Pixley, of the class of ’87; also a im o! 


money to be used as a student aid fund by the 
the late Mrs. 


class of ’78. 


will of Katherine Millikin, of the 

Dr. GeorGe H. Cuiaprp recently mad wilt of 
$15,000 to the endowment fund of the Carnegs 
Institute, Pittsburgh. This is the 


tion to the institute by Dr. Clapp 


eated by the Carnegie Corporation. Ilis pre 
ious gift amounted to $25,000. 

Tue board of trustees of the Univer Ly ol 
Arkansas has accepted the offer of the Chi 
Omega sorority to construct an open-air theater 
on the campus of the university. The theater 


will be of conerete and will seat 3,000 peo 


It will cost about $25,000. 


about 
The 


1S presented to the univer y in comme! oration 


ple. tructure 


of the founding of Chi Omega at the University 
of Arkansas. 

Cuester D. P LEY, vice-president of the 
Westchester County National Bar has witl 
drawn his offer of $100,900 toward the estab 
lishment of a junior college for women at 


Peekskill as a unit of Columbia University, 


made on condition that Columbia obtain $2, 
000,000 for the endowment of the sel | 
THE school board of Battle ¢ reel Michigan, 
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has received a gift of $150,000 from Mr. W. K. 
Kellogg toward a $300,000 school. The school 
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will be known as the Anne J. Kelloge s 


in memory of Mr. Kellogg’s mother, 


DISCUSSION 


AN ANSWER TO “A PLEA FOR MAR- 
RIED WOMEN TEACHERS” 


No man can serve two masters; for either he 
will hate the one, and love the other; or else he will 
hold to the one, and despise the other. St. Mat- 
thew, 6: 24. 

Ir the married woman with a home and chil- 
dren is to teach school, who will eare for her 
children and home while she serves the school- 
room? 
school-teaching do not 
1 have tried prepar- 


ing meals for one after a morning’s session in 


Housekeeping and 
really go hand in hand. 


the schoolroom and find that I am too tired to 
prepare a well-balanced meal and too tired to 
eat it after it has been cooked. What would 
the case be if there were several to plan for and 
serve? Surely, we do not hope to make a 
teacher more efficient because we add to her load, 
whether it be in the schoolroom or out. 

Does any married woman think that because 
she has added duties to her sphere she has also 
added strength, poise and ability? This might 
be the case, but I doubt it. Each day’s work 
takes its toll of energy and strength. How like 
you to have a capable married woman as dean 
of women while her own daughters are allowed 
to shift for themselves? 

I once knew a young married woman who 
was the mother of four. She claimed the dis- 
tinction of having taken her M.A. degree both 
before and after marriage. She was a clear- 
thinking woman, and found the routine of home 
work dull and beneath her talents. So she 
spent her time in advancing her education and 
making wonderful paste maps. She picked up 
what student help she might and spent her eve- 
nings in self-enlightenment. 

And her home? Heavens, what a place! 
The basement was piled with mountains of 
soiled clothes and the kitchen sink with moun- 
tains of unwashed dishes. The children were 
often obliged to hunt through the kitchen litter 
so that they might find spoons and forks 


1 This article appeared in SCHOOL AND SocIETy, 
October 29, 1929, p. 572. 


enough to partake of their food! 1 
house was run in like manner. 

And the children? 
they were dirty, unkempt and giver 


It is needless t 


and fighting. If they had one moral 


imprinted within their little souls, 
know what it was. A student was oft: 
put the gang to bed and tell them sto: 
would help them “toward honesty : 
fulness.” 

The wife was a brilliant woman, not 
of her marriage, but as she said, in spi 
And the children were brilliant too, by 
offsoring of such a mother. 

And what about the father and hu 
Poor fellow! 


this family? He was 


and shabby, and looked as if life had ; 


baffled him. 
at the college, but I never knew of his ! 


At that time he was a p. 


a job for more than a year at a tim 


dismissal from a position came as regula 
the spring of the year, unless his contra 
pened to state specifically a longer te: 


service. 


I do not know what became of the { 


but the last I heard the wife expected | 


the teaching profession. Perhaps 


gifted by nature as a teacher, but others | 


teach her children—even impart to t! 
principles of right living. 


This woman is not a lone being of her kind, 
The weakness « 
American home is apparent and appalling. 
Living evidence of this lies in the fact that « 
juvenile courts are crowded every day, and (a) 
after day children are dumped into the schoo 
room with as much training for becoming use 
ful members of society as the children o! 
must 


but her name is legion. 


Aside from 
mother-influence 
love in teacher-love—but this is not ail. 


book learning they 


must find how to adjust themselves as social 
beings and how they themselves can best serve 
In fact, they must find their God 


mankind. 
and their salvation in the schoolroom. 





enter 


Baal. 


in teacher-influence, mother- 





the unmarried woman, because her 


m is her primary interest and not her 






























rv, as is or should be the case with the 
woman, is capable of giving the best 
n her. She holds the destiny of these 
in her hand, and guides them surely 
hs of usefulness. 
is face this matter from another angle. 
lo married women desire to teach? It 
(1) to supplement the income of their 
ls, which may be necessary to continue 
ndard of living which the wives think 
(2) to save themselves the routine 
making, for if they can have an in- 
their own they can hire menials to do 
ise work; (3) as an avocation, or (4) 
ort the family in ease that the husband 
» reason or other is unable to do so. 
ps these reasons are all sound in nature, 
hey grow out of the needs of the school 
of the of the 
{ woman who desires to teach? 


or out needs individual! 
now let us look upon the single weman 
What 
ng is she? Has she been soured and nar 
by life? 
nd that she is well-groomed, has a fur 


holds forth as a teacher. manner 


We answer in the negative. 


yr two, drives her own car, owns stock, 
n real estate, enjoys good music and the 
shows, attends dances and entertains fre 
tly. She travels in many lands, and is 
lueated in fields other than her own (having 
twofold interest to hamper her reading : 
ly ). 
Often she has adopted an orphan. She 
nsors girls’ clubs, campfires and sororities. 
metimes she is president of a business or 
fessional women’s club. She writes maga 
ine articles and sometimes books. 
The fact that she is solely responsible for her 
own daily bread (and often she has been the 
main support of the family, caring for aged 
parents and the education of younger brothers 
and sisters) has developed in her a spirit of 
independence, freedom and sympathy which is 
denied her more protected sister. 
We do not claim that married women as a 
class are inferior to single women, but we do 
claim that no woman ean do two tasks and do 
t 


them equally well. 
We have no solution for the married woman 
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who having entered upon one contract prefers 
to do something other. 
FLORENCE Hornapay, 
U ne 


COLLEGE, 


time teacher 


LIBRARIAN, WESTERN STATE 
GUNNISON, COLORADO 


WHY STUDENTS FAIL 

FAILURE in class work in our instit 
higher learning is dependent to a great extent 
upon the courses taken and upon the instructors 
This is the 
reached by Miss Mattie Mae Addison as a result 


of the study of the record of 561 students en 


teaching the courses. conclusion 


rolled in the University of Oklahoma who failed 
in two or more subjects during the schoo] year 
1927-28. Miss Addison found that the percen 
tage of failures for the various departments for 
1927-28 ranged from 1.3 


the first semester of 


per cent. to 30.8 per cent. The study showed, 
however, that other factors had to do with the 
failures. Some of the more important ones were 
previous training, student personality, student 
attitude and student reaction. 

Of the total enrolment of 4,918, 11.41 per cent, 
failed in two or more subjects. One third of 
all students failing at all failed in two or more 
subjects. Four hundred and seventy-four men, 
or 14.5 per cent., and eighty-seven women, or 
» 


J.< 


7 per cent., made failures in two or more 
subjects. Of all those failing, 295, or 52.7 per 
cent., were freshmen, and 131, or 23 per cent., 
were sophomores. Over 75 per cent. of all fail 
ures belong to the freshman and sophomore 
classes. Apparently failure of students is a 
process of weeding out in the lower grades those 
who, for one reason or another, are not fitted to 
meet the requirements of college training. 
Poor training in English does not seem to be 
a contributing factor. One hundred and twenty- 
nine students were enrolled in subfreshman En 
glish courses, and in this number only twenty 
listed. 


Neither do failures seem to be dependent to any 


one of the 561 failures enrolled were 


great degree upon previous training, since the 


investigation showed that there was no great 
variation as to the size or rank of the high 
schools from which the students came. The 


record, moreover, shows that freshman failures 
are not influenced by whether the course taken 
is required or elective. 

Of the men in the university 25.9 per cent. 


belong to fraternities. Only 14.56 per cent. of 
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the failures were members of fraternities. 
Among the women, 32.1 per cent. belong to 
sororities, and only 17.24 per cent. of those fail- 
ing were sorority members. 

The results of the investigation indicate that 
failure on the part of freshman and sophomore 
students is quite largely related to lack of ad 
justment to college conditions. There is always 
a certain proportion of students who come to 
institutions of higher learning primarily because 
of the desire of their parents to have them 
attend college and not because of any great 
interest in college work on the part of the stu 
dents themselves. This group is due for early 
elimination. Among students, however, who 
come to the university with a real desire to 


attain a college education, there are those whose 


early attendance at the institution is d 
by social and other affairs to the ext; 
their efficiency in class work is destroyed, 
ure leads to discouragement and ult 
nation. 

If a careful check could be made of 
ing staff, looking to a correction of 
in grading, if courses could be harm 
requirements for passing and if extra 
activities of the institution could be so « 
that the time of the student for at 
semester of college life would not hy 
from class work, the number of edu 
tragedies among young people due to 


would be very greatly reduced. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


RADIO AS AN AID IN BRITISH 
EDUCATION 
Tue idea of using the radio as an aid in edu- 
cation is not new in the United States. Numer- 
ous agencies have been sending out programs of 
more or less general interest in every section of 
the country. The Federal Board for Vocational 


Education has announced a program on different 


phases of vocational education, and a wide- 


spread interest is being shown among people 
engaged in educational work in the possibilities 
of radio as an aid in education. In view of this 
increasing interest it may be worth while to 
draw attention to the work being done by the 
British Broadeasting Company in the schools 
of Great Britain in bringing this gigantie force 
to the aid of the publie schools. 

The movement for using radio as an aid in 
instruction in the schools of Great Britain was 
started in October, 1923, when a committee of 
the National Educational Association met for 
the purpose of discussing the extent to which 
the publie schools might cooperate with the 
broadcasting companies. A second meeting of 
this committee was held in February of the 
following year, and arrangements were made 
for experimental work to be done through the 
various stations of the British Broadcasting 
Company. The directors of these stations were 
asked to diseuss programs with local superin- 


+ 


tendents of schools with a view to se 
better coordination between the topics p 
and the regular work of the school. Thes 
liminary programs were tried out in G 
and London on Friday afternoon of e 
between three and four o’clock. 

The following September a regular tra: 
sion to schools began and, when the 1 
committee met in December, it was reported 
220 schools were receiving the lessons 
London broadeasting district alone. Two } 
later almost 2,000 schools in the Lor 
were participating in the work, of 
per cent, were elementary schools, 16 per 
were secondary schools and 10 per cent 
private schools. This number was furt! 
creased during the following year, as 
that the number of schools in the Lond 
had reached the 3,000 mark in 1927. 

This development has led to the introduc! 
of a large number of courses in various su! 
each one designed for pupils of school a 

The following “Notes on Courses”’ 


a bulletin issued by the broadcasting cor 


should illustrate in a general way th 
of some of these courses. 
I. Every-day Things of the Past.’ 
May 2—The Old and the New St 


1‘*Program and Syllabus of Transmiss 
Schools,’’ pp. 4-5. 
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A 








Bronze Age. 
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be lary 7 t I s 
il G Our { \ 
Mar 6 t M 
So As l i; ( 
January 17 to M 7 
; 9-3: 55 French, By A s 3 ( 
N nes ys: January 18 to March 28 
15-3: 35 ‘*The Writing of Eng 
3: 35-3: 55 ‘*Pioneers of Progress 
Thursdays January 19 to March & 
3: 15-3: 35 Nature Talks 
55-3: 55 ‘*Modern English B 3 ar 
Writers.’’ 
Fridays January 20 to March 
20-3: 35 Science in Every-day Lif 
Elementary schools 
3: 15-3: 45 Music, by Robert McLeod 
3} 90-4: 45 Six Concerts and Five | s 
N. B.—Syllabuses giving further details of 
above courses will be published in advan t 
each term’s transmissions. App tions f ‘ es 
of these should be made to t station dirt 
B. B. C 
Those interested in developing the work hav 
met with numerous problems. Perhaps one ol 
the most common of these has been caused by 


recelving s§ 


the fact that the 


ets have not always 


been satisfactory. This difficulty cau 


erable prejudice against the work when i 
first started and was responsible for at 


staying its progress. The problem has 


, i ? at Ss 
The Dark Ages. 
The Renaissance. 
ntary French. 
essons are supplementary to a regu 
rse. A booklet, containing the text 
reading lessons to be used, illustr 
tic exercises and blackl 1 
be btained in |} k at t 
s eacl 
Shadows of the Stars, By Professor 
Turner. 
M Our Moon and its Shadow. 
31—The Shadow of the Earth. 
Jupiter’s Shadow and his Nine 
Moons. 
14—What We Learn when Venus Crosses 
the Sun. 
21—How One Star Hides Another. 
°8—What We Shall See at To-m:"row’s 
Eclipse. 
Things Grow, By E. Kay Robinson, 
May 5—Growth of an Insect. 
12—How a Bird Grows from an Egg. 
19—The Growth of a Plant from a Seed. 
26—Growth of a Parasite Plant. 
2—How Roots and Stems Grow Oppo 
site Ways. 
16—How Plants Grow to Mend Them 
selves. 
2 How Horns, Claws and Antlers 
Grow. 
30—The Growth of Fur, Feathers and 
Scales. 
ily 7—How Frogs, Snakes and Lizards 
Grow. 
14-.-Things Which Bud or Split Them 


selves. 
21—Recapitulation and Examination. 


a further Ulustration of the plan in vogue, 
It 


d be remembered that this is only one of 


of the program of one city is shown. 


many 
iny 


cities receiving similar service and 


the program covers the whole of every 


moon in the week. 


GLASGOW 


ter Term: January 17 to March 30. 


1ys January 16 to March 26. 
3:00 ‘*Typical Englishmen Since the Con- 
quest.’’ 
lays January 17 to January 31. 


‘*How Newspapers are Made.’’ 


minimized to some extent through the help of 
advisory engineers who have been appointed by 
the broadcasting company to advise with se} 


authorities on such 
proved to be most valuable 
used all over the country. 


engineers have taken is to d 


matters 


This service | 
and ha 
One ol 


raw 


for certain types of recelving sets which th 

recommended for certain conditions idieating 
the range and cost of each. By this means the 
school authorities have been aided in determin 


ing the type of equipment 
needs, 
Then, too, the work } 


some extent by the fact tha 


ers assumed that the radio removed the neces 


for teaching on their part 


been met in regard 


and it merely indicates the 


tion of the teachers. The 


to oth 


be st suited to thei 


as heen hampe red to 


t many of the teach 


#. 


attitude ha 


This 
aids in teaching 
need for the educa 


probl m, there fore, 
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was one of impressing upon the teachers that 
the radio was intended as an aid in their teach- 
ing and that their active cooperation in the way 
of blackboard work and previous preparation 
was absolutely essential to the success of the 
work. 

The fact has been mentioned that 70 per cent, 
of the schools using the radio service are elemen- 
tary schools. It should be mentioned that most 
of these are in rural communities, which indi- 
cates that this type of instruction may have its 
greatest value in supplying expert instruction 
in those situations in which there are pupils of 
varying ages and grades in the same class. 
Owing to the more rigid eurriculum and time 
requirements, secondary schools have been slow 
to take the matter up, although there is a grow 
ing interest in it among the principals and 
teachers in this field. Two methods have been 
used in conducting this phase of the work: in 
one the pupils are assembled in the auditorium; 
1 the other they listen at home and are called 
upon to write a report on the topic discussed. 

At each station the programs are prepared by 
a committee which usually includes the superin- 
tendent of schools and representatives of the 
teachers nominated by the educational organi- 
zations. 

The lesson in any subject is scheduled at a 
period which is arranged in advance by the 
school authorities. The teacher prepares her 
lesson from literature provided by the broad- 
casting company. 

Up to the present many of the school boards 
have not found it possible to provide funds with 
which to purchase equipment. Others have 
given grants for this purpose, and in some cases 


the equipment has been made in the local tech- 


nical schools, In many cases receiving sets 
have been secured through the enterprise of the 
teachers; in other cases they have been loaned 
or presented to the schools by public-spirited 
friends of the institutions. 

It is conceded in Britain that this type of 
instruction is still in its infaney; a great deal 
of research work is being done, however, and 
further development is expected. The chances 
for suecess in this work are increased by the 
fact that the broadcasting company is willing 
to cooperate still further with the school authori- 


ties. The officials believe that there 
being done now to justify educational! 
ties investigating the possibilities of 
and they welcome criticisms or sugg: 
school people which are intended to 
their service. They even urge 
authorities to help them in securing 
of teachers who will fit best into the 
gram. 

In conclusion, it may be of inter 
tors on this side of the water to stu 
vantages and disadvantages of publi: 
by radio as summarized by the Br 
Company in 1927. 

What It Can Do? 


(1) It ean bring the pupils of 
schools of these islands within reac} 
fluence of experts and first-hand sel. 

(2) It ean strengthen the staff of 
providing a fresh outlook and fresh 
effect of this upon the composition ir 
ing of vocabulary is very clearly mar! 

(3) It ean overcome the isolation of 
enabling it to participate in such event 
tice Day celebrations in London, eve: 
Westminster Abbey, Empire Day, et: 

(4) It can be used in the evening : 
of higher education, and a means of 
ex-pupils to pursue their studies, 

(5) The exercise of concentrated 
continuous train of thought clearly s; 
English is valuable mental discipline. 

(6) The almost unlimited resources 
don studio enable it to provide some t! 
no school, however wealthy and well st 
possibly provide, e.g., orchestral cone 
of Shakespeare by trained actors, travé 


On the Other Hand: 


(1) Wireless can not replace the living t 
Indeed, it only attains its full effect 
teacher is able to cooperate by listening 
correcting pupils’ notes, clearing up 
difficulty and revising the wireless lesson s 
see that the points have gone home. For 
purpose he is generally provided wit! 
material in the form of blackboard 1 
diagrams, ete. 

(2) The wireless lesson must always par! 
the nature of a lecture. It is not cla 
the lecture method can play anything 


2 ‘* Educational Broadcasting,’’ pp. 10 
ish Broadcasting Company. 
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part in primary or juvenile education. 





eason the wireless lesson is placed near 
the day’s work, when it will be found 
stimulus and a change. 

s admitted that 


through invisibility, but it is claimed 


there is some loss of 
that a great deal of personality can be 
‘ the living voice properly transmitted. 
that 
tacle: the B. B. C. have no desire to have 
It is the 
experience that where speech is trans 


wed imperfect transmission is a 


tening on imperfect apparatus. 


th its full quality the interest of the 


| maintained. 

m the nature of things it is impossible 
B. C. to fit the time-table and curriculum 
is. The areas they cover are far too 


ey have to aim at a curriculum which 


inate or consolidate the ordinary work 
rage school. In languages, for example, 


ss lesson can hardly teach the whole 


THE VENTILATION OF SCHOOLS 


opportunity for making comparative 
ventilation in a satisfactory manner 
ntrolled conditions is offered in the 
In 1926-1927 the New York Commis- 
Ventilation carried out a study of the 
desirability of the latest types of ple- 
ventilation as compared with natural ven- 
with open windows and furnace ducts 
The 


«nee of respiratory diseases in the school 


of the publie schools in Syracuse. 


en In rooms naturally ventilated was little 
than half that in the rooms with pressure 
tion. The report of a subsequent study 
e same commission has recently been made. 
publie schools in the Bellevue-Yorkville 
in New York City were used for this 
tigation, which was designed to determine 
fteet of rate of air change and also to com- 
init ventilation with window ventilation. 
[n each school, five pairs of rooms ranging from 
eecond to the sixth grade with approxi- 
tely the same distribution of age, sex and 
mality were examined. In one room of 
pair in two of the schools the motor was 
slowed so that the rate of flow of air was half 
in the other room of the pair. In the third 
hool, one room of a pair was ventilated 


+ 


through the windows and the other by a unit 
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thing from A to Z in the time available. It can 
give the voice and accent of a Frenchman as an 


aid to ordinary classroom tuition. 


(5) It is only within limits that wireless can 
provide for expression on the part of the pupil. 
We invite teachers to send up samples of their 
work, which are marked and returned. Praise at 


the microphone is found a valuable stimulus in 


many schools, but where teachers object to such 
honorable mention, they are in no way bound to 


submit specimens or to enter for examination. 

School authorities in the United States who 
are interested in this type of work may secure 
for a few cents a number of interesting pam 
phiets and bulletins if they will write to the 
British Broadcasting Hill, 


London, W.C.2. 


Savov 


Company, 


THomas DriaMonpD 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


QUOTATIONS 


operated by a motor but with the air flow ap 
proximately the same as that in the 
The health of the pupils 
} 


indicated by the incidence of respiratory d) 


naturally 


ventilated rooms. 


eases was used as a criterion of efficiency of the 


various modes of ventilation. 


The large numbers of pupils studied per 
mitted statistical analysis of the results. The 
variables were the rate ot air movement, tem 


perature and moisture; and it appears that th 


observations made by the teachers, engineers 
and school nurses were re hable. The re sults 
are variable, at times favoring the slow move- 


ment of air, at times the more rapid movement 
on the basis 


It is impossible to conclude, of the 


observations, that the health of the pupils was 


favored by one rate of change more than by the 


other. Likewise the method of unit ventilation 


seemed no better and no worse than window 


ventilation except in one instance: there was a 


significantly lower abse nce due to illme =s other 


] 


than respiratory ailments in the rooms with win 


dow ventilation than in the rooms with unit 
tated that, since 
ite is affected but 


finding should 


mechanical ventilation. It is 
the “difference in attendance r 
0.3 this isolated 


per cent. 


be confirmed before it is made the basis of a 


school ventilation program.” In view of the 
former finding of the commission, the results 
here diseussed are somewhat confusing. The 
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care of planning and executing the investigation 
does, however, give weight to the results, how- 
ever inconclusive they may seem to be. 

From the reports of the commission it ap- 
pears that the health of pupils in the grade 
schools is at least as favorably influenced by 
old-fashioned window ventilation and air ducts 
as by the newer types of pressure ventilation. 
It follows, likewise, that much of the expendi- 
ture for elaborate installations of ventilating 
machinery is futile. However, in both reports 
there is the repeated statement of apprehension 
of the adequacy of the criteria employed for 


judging whether or not one type of ven: 
is superior to the other. Moreover, th 
are in school a relatively small part of , 


and the controlled observations of te; 


school nurses, no matter how accuratel) 
apply therefore to a minor part of the 
vironment of the child. These conditioy sh 
to interpret the observations and, perhaps 
temper the startling conclusions. The 
question of the advisability of artificial yen 
tion for publie buildings still merits exte, 
scientific study as to its bearing on hy 
Journal of the American Medical Ass 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


NEWLY ELECTED COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS 

DurtnG the first nine months of this year 
(1929) thirty-five new college presidents were 
elected. Six others who were elected in 1928 
were inaugurated and four acting presidents 
were designated during that same period. Fur- 
thermore, there are at least ten other institu- 
tions, of which the writer has knowledge, where 
the affairs of the presidency are being tem- 
porarily administered by members of the staff 
pending the filling of existing vacancies. 

It is to be expected that changes among col- 
lege and university presidents will occur. They 
are in no sense novel or unique phenomena. 
Yet, when fifty-five such changes are recorded 
within the brief span of nine months and when, 
in speaking of one of the retiring presidents, 
the editorial writer of one of the large metro- 
politan dailies refers to him as “a great scholar, 
teacher and citizen” who by his clear thought 
and courageous utterance has he!ped many good 
causes, not merely the cause of education, it 
behooves us to inquire about the incoming men. 

Are they, or do they possess the latent quali- 
ties which will make them worthy successors to 
the “guides, philosophers and friends’ who 
have remained steadfast at the wheel and served 
faithfully in piloting their frail craft over the 
turbulent educational seas? 

Appreciation of the services rendered by 
educational leaders is usually belated. While 
they are alive faint praise is given the men and 
women who assume this “man-killing job,” 
seeing in it the larger opportunity to be of 


service. Few survive it for more than eig! 
ten years. Only a superman can for long 1 
the constant professional demands placed 
him in such broad and varied fields as thos 
scholarship, campaigning for funds, ba! 
budgets, administering educational prog 
hiring and firing, direeting building p: 
lecturing, personal relationships, represent 
the institution publicly, statescraft, servi: 
innumerable committees, diplomacy and—i 
dentally running a college. The strain on t 
human frame—to say nothing of the strai 
mind and spirit—is enough to break any 
mal man in a short time. 

The institutions acquiring these new pres 
dents are widely scattered geographically, bp 
located in twenty-seven states. Four are m‘ 
New England states, seven in the middle Atlan 
tic states, thirteen in the southern states, seven 
teen in the middle western states and four 
the western states. By states, [Illinois and Uhio, 
with five each, have had the largest number ot 
changes, while New York comes next with tour. 

In the number are to be found the large state 
university and the small liberal arts college, the 
colonial college with its abundance of tradition 
and the recently organized college with its pr 
gressive ideals, the woman’s college and 
coeducational institution, the independent ¢o:- 
lege and the denominational college. They like- 
wise vary from the small college of several hun 
dred students to the large university enrouimg 
tens of thousands. 

But what of the forty-five new presidents who 
have been selected to take charge of these col- 


I Vou. Pe es No. 78 
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What has been their professional back 
? What are their personal qualifica 


t 


What considerations led them to enter 


r new work? 


Previous EXPERIENCE 


one of these new educational leaders 
previous experience of an educational 

Thirty-one of them have held pro 
rank in colleges and universities, while 


filled 


fany have been both college teachers 


vo have college administrative 


ece administrators, and a number of 


ve taught in schools of a preparatory 


religious character. 
As college teachers the largest number have 
the fields of (1) education, (2) theology 
ous education and (3) the social sei 
Other humanistic subject-matter fields 


i 


h they have had teaching experience are: 
sh, chemistry and physics, the biological 
es, mathematics, the 
Two have taught law, one electrical 


Latin and modern 
eering and one eivil engineering. 
very significant and reassuring to note 
arge number of these new presidents who 
vreviously had either practical collegiate 
trative experience or professional train 
ch might be considered as positive prepa- 
for the duties and functions of the new 
es they are assuming. One can not fail to 
this underlying trend toward the selection 
llege presidents who have been specifically 
ed for their tasks. 

One man is entering upon his fourth college 
presidency, one upon his third and three upon 
heir second. Four served as acting presidents 

periods of from seven to fourteen months 
betore being elected to the presidency, while one 
has been for a year acting president of another 
Two have been principals of normal 
schools, one in this country, the other in India. 


college, 


One has been at the head of a theological semi 
nary; another has been in charge of a religious 
Six have held high-school prin- 
alships or have been heads of preparatory 
three others have been public-school 
principals, and five have served as superinten- 


training school. 


Cll 
i} 


schools; 


dents of schools. 
Iwo of these new presidents have been mem- 
bers of the boards of trustees of the institutions 
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One of them 


of which they have now become chef executives. 


has been cha rman 


for the past twenty-four years and he feels that 
during that time he has become familiar with 
the organization and work of the college and 


} 


has become personally acquainted 
He 


accepting the pre sidency of the college the 


hte 


fives as one ot the reasons 


. 
Tacuity. 


that his has been “intimately 


with the college for nearly a quarter of a ce 


7 
tir 
tury. 

} 


Eleven of the presidents and all four of the 


acting presidents have been called from the 


faculty or administrative staff of the very col 


leges over which they are now presiding. Eight 


of them have been academic deans; six have 


been heads of departments, one has been 


and 


controller and vice-president. One of the deans 
institution of which 


he is now president, and one of the 


has also been provost of the 
depart 


mental heads has also served as director 


iniversity museums. One has been vice-presi 


dent of another institution. Seven have been 


academic deans elsewhere; one, assistant to the 


president of another college, and one a univer 


sity secretary at another institution. 


A number of these new educational leaders 


have pursued graduate study in the field of 


education or of educational administration. 


Four have taken their doctorates and one hi 


in that field. 


master’s degree Two have earned 


rious edu 
cation, Five 


others have taken graduate courses in education 


master’s degrees with majors in 


one with a minor 1n education. 


without having received any degree, 
Two have been deans of faculties of educa 


tion and seven have been professors of 


tion in colleges and universities, three of them 
departmental heads. Two have been principals 
of normal schools; one has been president of a 
state teachers college: one has been dean ol 
men ip a normal school, and one |! been a state 


super.ntendent of normal school 


Among the considerations which led one man 


to accept his new office was the desire to work 


of engineering 


in eoncrete forms on problems 


education studied at home and abroad during 


engineering education he 


the investigation of 


had conducted for the past six yea One of 
these new college heads has been head of the 
of education in a 


department missionary 
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denominational board of Christian education. 
Another has been superintendent of Sunday- 
school teacher-training work for his denomina- 
tion, while still another has been a field seere- 
movement. 


tary of a missionary educational 


ViTaL STATISTICS 


With one exception these new college heads 
all possess the baccalaureate degree. That one 
exception is a graduate of the U. S. Naval 
Academy, which he attended for four years 
after having previously spent three years at a 
state university. Only two have not pursued 
further academic study beyond that required for 
the bachelor’s degree, and they are both men 
technically trained. 

It is surprising to find that only fifteen have 
attained the doctorate, and yet it is gratifying 
to note this tendency to overcome the “Ph.D. 
- 


Fourteen others have earned the mas- 
The University of Chicago and 


bogey. 
ter’s degree. 
Columbia have each conferred three of the doe- 
torates and the Johns Hopkins two. One for- 
eign doctor’s degree has been obtained from the 
University of Ziirich. The from 
Clark, Harvard, Illinois, Michigan, Washington 
Two master’s degrees were awarded 


others are 


and Yale. 
by Columbia, and one each by Boston Univer 
sity, Chicago, Colby, Davidson, Dickinson, 
Emory, Harvard, Indiana, College of the Pacifie, 
Richmond and St. Francis Xavier in this coun- 
try and Oxford University in England. 

Four have earned the LL.B. degree, two from 
the Harvard Law School and one each from 
the Yale Law School and the Chattanooga Col- 
lege of Law. A fifth legally trained president 
has a J.D. degree from the Chicago Law School. 

Ten have obtained the B.D. degree, or its 
equivalent, on graduation from a theological 
seminary. Drew and Union (Virginia) Theo- 
logical Seminaries have each graduated two, 
while Auburn, Chicago, Gettysburg, MeCormick 
and Rochester Theological Seminaries and the 
University of Dubuque have graduated one each. 
One man has an S.T.B. degree from Boston 
University and another has received the degree 
of B.S.L. from La Verne College. 

It is a “sign of the times” that, although 
twenty-six of the colleges concerned are affili- 
ated with the various constituent boards of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education and 
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[Vou. XXX, No, re 


two others are under denominationa! ™ sre 
only fourteen of the men assuming presid 

at those institutions have had previous pastor, 

experience or theological seminary 
while but one of the non-denominatio; 
elected a president who has had exp 
that character. It does not necessar 

that because a man has been a sueccess{y)! | a 
he will make a successful college administrator 
even in a denominational institutio: 
tion under Protestant auspices is | 
recognizing sectarian church lines, b 

ing the man best qualified for the pla 


The pertit 


sideration is that he be in sympathy 


less of such consideration. 


distinctly Christian quality of Ameri 
education. 

Five of the new college heads hay 
abroad, three of them earning advanc 
from foreign universities. One of 
was a Rhodes from New Bb: 
received both his B.A. and his M.A. | Oy 
ford and also studied in Germany. 


scholar 


the others studied in Germany, on 
studying in Switzerland as well and 
doctorate there. The fifth man spent | 
at Oxford, where he was awarded 
degree. 

Kighteen of these new eollege heads ar 
bers of Phi Beta Kappa. 
honor in reeognition of outstanding : 
Five 
alumni members on the oceasion of th 
of chapters at their alma maters, and 


Seven 


while undergraduates. were el 


others were subsequently elected alu 
bers. The other two were 
members of chapters at colleges other tha 

at which they had studied. 

Nineteen of these new presidents haw 
ceived honorary degrees; many of ther 
been the recipients of several. At least six 
these degrees were conferred after the 


elected 


nouncement of election to the presidency. | 
names of twenty of the new presidents and t 
of the acting presidents are included in 
1928-29 edition of “Who’s Who in Amen 
In age, the thirty-five new college presidents | 
range from thirty to sixty-five years. The aver 
age age at the time of election was a few mon'ts 
over forty-eight years, with half of them falling 
between forty and forty-five. Over 60 per cen’. 





21, 1929] 





The 


were inaugu rated this 


. , fifty, while six are above sixty. 
in 1928 wh 
from thirty-five to fifty-four years 

ith an average of forty-seven years. 
acting presidents are considerably 

raging over fifty-eight years of age. 
a wide distribution in the places of 
these administrators. Twenty-four 

. | four foreign countries claim them as 

first 


tour. 


ns. Pennsylvania ranks with 
: New York second The 


hail from England, Japan, Nova 


with 


. {| Switzerland, although all four have 


| taught in this country for a number 


institutions invited their own alumni 

and assume the chief executive post. 

e men referred to “the satisfaction 

raduate feels in being called back after 

years to the presidency of his alma 

d several others recognized loyalty to 

er as a real factor influencing them in 

eir decision. Five of them were at the 

ection or had previously been mem 
ie faculties of those colleges. 

ave been reealled to head institutions 

their native states, and in at least 

we this opportunity to serve his own 

|, as it happened, also his own univer 

; a consideration in accepting the presi 

Seven of those who had responded to 

returned to their 


of alma mater” 


tates as well. One of them returns to 
r t e of his boyhood and college life, after 
ind fruitful eareer in pubise life as an 
it the Department of State and as an 
onal lawyer, to assume the presidency 
of his alma mater but also of the col 
here his father had spent practically his 
lile as a professor. 


CONSIDERATIONS AND MOTIVES 


effort to ascertain what considerations 

se new college heads to aecept these posts 
tal educational leadership the writer cor- 
uded with each one of the forty-five. 
Aithough this inquiry elicited responses varied 


’ 


in character and in spirit, nevertheless it 


both significant and reassuring to note the 
pathetic attitude with which they are all 
approaching their new duties and responsibili 
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ties. On all sides there is a full recognition of 


the function and value of the undergraduate col 


} 
ic 


ge of liberal arts and sciences and a positive 
expression of the conviction that it is “the criti 
eal link in our educational chain.” 

One of these new executives, who has spent 
his entire professional life of close to 


vears in the educational field, as an administra 


tor and as a teacher as well as a student of 
edueation, has entered upon his_ presidency 
thoroughly convinced of the increasingly impor! 


tant place which the small arts college is com 


ing to fill in American life. Another is espe 


cially keen about his new position because he 


believes that the smailer colleges, especially the 


Christian colleges, can have a very valuable 


place in our educational system, and further, 


that in such schools the administration and the 


faculty have an opportunity to know the stu 
dents better and to help them in the develop 
ment of well-rounded personalities in a way 


that is not possible in the larger t' 


univet 


, 
ected 


newiyv Cl 


The opinion is expressed by the 
president of a college in the middle west that 
there is no better opportunity tor ed icational 


advancement in America to-day than in the 


arts college. 


improvement of the liberal 

Similar confidence in the future of the liberal 
arts college generally and in the future of their 
own institutions, as well as admiration for pre 
vious accomplishments at those institutions, is 
voiced equally emphatically by others. 
With 
enthusiastically to this conception of the under 
faith in the 


many 


such men at the helm, subscribing so 


graduate college, renewed future 
of this “backbone of our educational system” 
is stimulated and strengthened. 

Many look upon their election as affording 


them the opportunity to render a real service 
in this field and thereby to utilize the peculiar 
training and experience they have had and the 
unique qualifications they possess for the career 
upon which they are entering. Others recog 
nize the opportunity afforded for constructive 
work in the definite field served by their par 
ticular colleges. As one man expressed it, the 
determining factor in his case was the insistent 
eall of the opportunity to render a vital service 
to the young people of that state and “to help 
in the development of the leadership of a great 
his new 


and growing state.” Another sees in 





wi rk 


and a greater opportunity for worth-while 


post the opportunity of a w der field of 


rhe eonviction that | u n can be 
mad tr ender a e! ervice » the state 
nd the hope he may be ntal in 
help , hat direction re posited by 
one otf the new pre den l it «on 
i 
derations with |] Anothe ecognizes the 
eitvy in which ! choo s locate n out 
' ’ ‘ ? ] , + 
nding clvi INGUSLrlal and edut ional center 
and pe t with pride and admu on to the 
sub ntlal statu and record of the sehool. 
tT} } ] { +} ‘ } } 
The belief that his college can make an out 
standing contributio to the rural chureh and 


plans to try 


more definitely chureh 


the experiment of a 


centered program in one of our denominational 


( ollege 


interest in the physical, mental and 


Keen 
spiritual training of the young prompted one 


man at the conspicuous military 


peak ot a 
career to make his choice in favor of academic 


The 


oL service he 


ervice. opportunity to render the kind 


desired to give to youth decided 
another, while interest in collegiate education of 


women was a consideration recognized by the 
only woman in the group to be chosen to head 
a college. Concern for the upbuilding of young 


the spiritual hfe of young 


people, interest in 
men and women and the conviction that intel- 
lectual training is worse than useless if it is 
not attended with character training were per- 
tinent qualifications which were influential in 
the selection of one president. 

The need for the type ol education that is 
Christian in spirit as well as in form was ad 
vanced by several as a material factor entering 
into their decisions. Recognitien of the oppor- 
tunity offered to promote education and religion 
together in a most favorable environment con 
tributed toward one man’s acceptance, while 
the desire to promote, to the best of his ability, 
Christian education, helped another to decide. 
The fact that the college was in a position to 
emphasize the distinctly religious note in edu- 
eation was an effective influence in one case, as 
was the challenge of a difficult but fascinating 
task in training for Christian leadership in 


another. 
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é 
We can rejoice in thls gener 
on the part of these new « 
contripullol that the Chris ‘ _* 
ak- 
ing to our social order, Doth in prep : 
men and women tor Christian ; 
Christian service and in devs 
attitudes toward hte and one’s fel] 
are socla \ a rabdie The N a 
college 1s measured by the libera 
t alfords its students 1 its 
val in lem the ability to a , 
evaluate the problen S$ and tu Se 
in their daily life. Culture in t sense, a 
broadened outlook on life, is the end 
of a college education. 
If the undergraduate college. 
faculty and administration, can impart thes 
ideals to the youth of the land é 


subseribe to President Lowell’s contention that 
“the liberal arts college in the tru 


of its mission is the salvation of American en 


ture.” In striving to meet this challe: we 
look to our ecollece presidents Old and nev 


as guides, philosophers and friends. 
ArcHIiE M. PaLMer 
Associate Secretary. 
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NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 
AIKEN, JANET Why 
Change. Pp. vii+146. Ronald Press. $2 
CLARK, Barret H., and Tuomas R 


RANKIN. 


Act Plays. Pp. xix +288, Illustrated H 
$.96. 

Gray, IsaBEL McReynoups. Short & from 
Shakespeare, Pp. xiii + 371. Illustrated Dy 
scenes from plays. Macmillan, $1.6 

Metsy, ErNEst O. Organization and Administ 
tion Of Supervision. Pp. xiii+ 158 I 
School Publishing Company. $1 

MITCHELL, ALIcE M. Children and M P 


xxiv+181. 15 illustrations. 25 tabk 
versity of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

Pererson, ALice F. Jolita of the Jungl Py 
194. 50 illustrations. Beckley-Cardy. $.5 

PHILLIPS, Mary G., and WILuiAM H. GEISLER 
Glimpses into the World of Scrence. Pp. v7 7 
Heath. $.80. 

Rogers, Freperick R. The Future ] nt 
lastic Athletics. Pp. xvii+137. Teachers U 
lege, Columbia University. $1.00 

innual Report of the Educational Department 

Tanganyika Territory. P} Gov 
ment Printing Office, Dar es Salaam. - 

Timm, Carotyn P.. Editor. Dickens's Tale of T 
Cities. Pp. xli+395. 13 drawings by 
Rice. Heath. $.96. 
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